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THE H. F. JENKS CO., Inc 


PAWTUCKET, R. I, 


U.S. A. 


| that in the Boys’ Department may be 
|| found an attractive stock of correct 
_ clothes for boys of all ages. 


Russian Suits—then Jackets with 
_Knickerbockers and Overcoats, 
_ Reefers and Ulsters of latest models. 
For youths from 15 to 20, long 
_ trousers Suits and Overcoats and Ul- 
_ sters in variety. 
There is a special department for 
_ making garments to measure. 
attractive line of Furnishing 
Goods— in fact everything in boys’ 
_ apparel excepting boots and shoes. 
The department is reached by ele- 
_ vator at left of store entrance and is 
_ arranged for the comfort and conven- 
lence of our patrons. 


MACULLAR -PARKER 
COMPANY 


For the little fellows, Sailor and | 


No. 20 No. 28 | 
_ || “Choisa” Ceylon Tea Specialties 


Pure - Rich - Fragrant | 


Packed in Parchment- 
lined One-pound and 
Half-pound Canisters. 

1 lb. Canisters, 60 cts. 
% Ib. Canisters, 35 cts. 

We invite comparison || | 
with other Teas of the same || | 

or higher price. 
BS. S. PIERCE CO. || 
Boston Brookline 


Stable Doors 
Stall Posts 
Partitions and 
Flooring 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co. 
NEPONSET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Commonwealth Hotel, Inc. 


OPPOSITE STATE HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS. 


|| Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per day 
| | and up. Nothing to equal this in New England. Rooms 
1 | with private baths for $1.50 per day and up. Dining 
| Room and Café first-class. European plan. Strictly a 
temperance hotel. Send for booklet. 


| STORER F. CRAFTS, General Manager. 


400 Washington Street, Boston 


A. M. BULLARD A 
A. B. GILMORE W. T. 


CYRUS BREWER & CO. 
INSURANCE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


44 Kilby Street, Boston 


Telephones, Main 6090, 6091, 6092 
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I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


—Cowper. 
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Peace by Education 


By LOUISE de ST. HUBERT GUYOL 


editorials are pleading 
for arbitration, scare- 
lines blaze forth the 
facts,—“'CITY GIVEN 
OVER TO PILLAGE”; 
“NEARNESS TO 
PEACE OFFSET BY 
GRAVER NEWS,” and 
in thousands of other letters, big and black, is 
the actual truth expressed,—that carnage, blood- 
shed, murder, war, go on unceasingly within and 
without our gates. 

This is but natural. 

One might as well rear a giant on raw, red 
meat, and, when he is ravenous, talk gently to 
him of malted milk, as to talk arbitration to a 
man reared in the belief that patriotism is best 
shown by killing his neighbor, widowing women, 
making little children fatherless, and leaving 
wreck and ruin in his wake, unto the third and 
fourth generation. 

We talk peace and go on mobilizing our armies, 
adding to our navies, working up great defenses 
that give the lie to the beliefs with which we fill 
our editorial pages. There is not one among us, 
as an individual, who does not look upon war 
with just horror, and most of us regard it as an 
insurmountable evil. 


The Black Trail of War 


We shudder at the atrocities of the battlefield, 
the while we enter our children in military schools 
and boast of our dreadnoughts and our torpedo- 
boat destroyers, those vicious little black specks 
lying in the peaceful harbors, evil signs of an evil 
time that must pass as inevitably as other black 
habits of the dark ages have dwindled and faded 
before the light of big truths. 

Wars and crime must pass in the light of the 
truths which all great humanitarians are now 
setting before us. 


HILE fortunes are being 
set aside for the propa- 
gation of peace, and 


Miss Guyol, whose name is poate familiar to readers of 
Our Dumb Animals, is one of the most promising of the 
younger humane writers and workers in this vy a ig She 
is assistant secretary of the Louisiana State S. P. C. A., 
New Orleans, where she has charge of a very att I 
Band of Mercy movement, and is also an assistant secretary 
of the American Humane Association. 


Says one: ‘Persia, Carthage, Greece, Rome,— 
the history of each, is an eloquent commentary 
on the futility of force as a means of gaining 
power or peace—except that peace which is of 
ruin, and oblivion and the grave. The wrecked 
palaces, the desecrated temples, the dismantled 
forts, the razed edifices, the broken columns, the 
stillness of death—these are the symbols of that 
peace which arms and armaments bring. 

“We are being freed from the tyrant Mars. 
We are coming to realize that, by seeking the 
calm which lies at the center of the madly whirl- 
ing storm, we shall be shattered before we reach 
it. Weare learning that what we prepare for we 
inevitably obtain: that we cannot secure peace 
by preparing for war. We are beginning to 
realize that the millions of dollars spent annually 
in military appropriations would dot the world 
with school-houses, hospitals and useful institu- 
tions; would disseminate enlightenment, reason 
and material improvement to such a degree that 
war would be unthinkable. Freedom from war 
means peace—peace by education, peace by en- 
lightenment, peace by higher ideals, purer 
standards, broader points of view—the only 
peace that can ever be substantial and secure.” 


Solution of the Problem 


Peace by education:—There is the answer. 

All education must begin at the beginning. 
Physically strong men and women are those who 
have the best of care in infancy; great brained 
men and women, with few exceptions, are those 
whose earliest thoughts were trained in the light 
of great intellects. 

We do not hope to have a race of strong men 
and women by neglecting the infant’s needs, 
nor an educated people, by letting the boy run 
wild, and then attempting to smatter the man 
with knowledge. We can hope to have a peace- 
ful nation only by teaching the boy to be 
compassionate. When we have done this, wars 
will cease—what we prepare for we inevitably 
obtain. 

Begin at the beginning. Begin with the little, 
little child. Unbelievably early in his life a boy 
finds himself stronger than some of his compan- 
ions, and, therefore, able to protect them. Early 
as this may be, however, it is not early enough to 
begin teaching him how to render help to the 


helpless and to show compassion for the weak. 
Before he can walk, he is taught self-control; 
before he can speak distinctly, he is taught to 
live and act the truth, and before he is old enough 
to protect his weaker human companions, he 
should be taught to protect those things weaker 
than he is, and nothing is weaker than a little 
child except a little animal. 


Compassion Leads to Brotherhood 


Give every child a tiny pet to play with and to 
care for; show him how dependent the little 
things are upon his thought and care,—the puppy 
wagging his tail because he has been fed; the 
kitten purring with delight because she has been 
brought in from the cold to sit beside a warm 
fire; the birds hopping gaily on the window-sill 
for the food they know a kind hand has put there 
for them, and you will be starting in their young 
hearts the fountain-springs of a great compas- 
sion that will ever render help to the helpless, 
succor to the suffering, consideration to the weak 
and compassion to the unfortunate. The boy 
or girl who has been taught, through a helpless 
pet, that every living thing has rights and needs, 
is to become the man and woman whose best 
strength will be given to help raise the burden of 
all humanity and lead us sooner to that worship 
of God which is best expressed in service to His 
children. ‘Mutual helpfulness and sympathy 
lead to mutual understanding, and then to 
brotherhood.” 

We are coming to the dawning of a new and 
grander creed, ‘‘that of worship by love and 
service, wherein each is responsible, not only for 
his own happiness, but also for that of his brother. 
Thus does the complaining cry of Cain, ‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper?’ become the watchword of a 
nobler race of men who will stand before God 
and with devout firmness reply, ‘I am my 
brother’s keeper.’ ” 

The greater brotherhood of man for man will, 
of necessity, include the lesser, of man for his 
patient, silent servants, for the noble man will 
ever hold in highest regard that on which he 
mounted, and the Peace Priests of tomorrow, 
who need not talk of arbitration because they 
will not talk of war, are the boys of today who 
are being reared to show justice and kindness 
to every living creature. 
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‘The Spider-man” and His Work 


ATTERLY word has come from Cincin- 
nati to the effect that paralysis has laid 
low the famous Ohio spider-man, Wil- 
liam Holden, of Chicago Hill, who has 

stored away in his simple home not less than 
twenty-five thousand different spiders, and who 
is presumed to know more about these creatures 
than any single person alive today. 

Neatly preserved in countless vials at the 
Holden home are the spiders. Red_ spiders, 
black spiders, brown spiders, green spiders, 
spiders tinier than the smallest pinhead, and 
others whose fangs alone are thicker than the 
fingers of the human hand. Poisonous spiders 
and harmless ones, pretty combinations of irri- 
descent colorings, insects of such somber hue 
that the very monk of old would have shuddered 
to clothe himself in such garments, great hairy 
creatures that make the very shudders run down 
one’s back, and others which are things of beauty, 
if not joys forever. 

While still a boy Mr. Holden began the collec- 
tion of treacherous little insects. Just how he 
became possessed of the hobby he himself says 
he does not know. He considers himself, how- 
ever, a disciple of Dr. S. P. Hildreth of Marietta. 
At the breaking out of the Civil War, in which he 
served as captain and quartermaster, Holden was 
possessed of a considerable collection but, during 
his absence at war, the bulk of the lot was in 
some way destroyed. 

Undaunted, he began once more, and today 
his collection is, without doubt, the second finest 
in the country, and certainly the most extensive 
collection of spiders in Ohio. While many of 
the specimens were obtained by exchange, and a 
very small percentage by purchase, the owner 
has collected personally in North and South 
Carolina, Massachusetts, and, quite thoroughly 
over the midland. In fact, practically all the 
specimens are native to the American continent. 
Quite a number were obtained from the United 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


A FAIRY’S 


States survey expeditions of a few years ago to 
the western territories, and from the eclipse ex- 
pedition to the South Pacific islands. 

Having hit upon a place which seems to prom- 
ise a rich harvest, Holden proceeds to sweep 
the shrub or bough with his net. Then, by 
means of the forceps he picks from out the 


IN THE FIRST GLEAMS OF THE SUN 


HAMMOCK 


wriggling mass all those specimens which may 
prove of value, either to himself or to the other 
more general collectors, with whom he is in con- 
stant exchange. These insects are then thrust 
into the alcohol, which not only destroys life 
instantly, but prevents the spider from shrivelling 
and shrinking, and also preserves the pigments. 

The spiders, when assorted, are, of course, 
preserved in separate vials, and, ranging in size 
from a fraction of a millimeter to two or three 
inches in length, their pecuniary value to col- 
lectors is inestimable. A Uruguayan specimen, 
with fangs half an inch long, is the second largest 
spider on record in this country, being but a little 
smaller than the famous monster in the museum 
at Cambridge, which was found on the island of 
Cuba. Four different varieties of the deadly 
tarantula were found in the state of Ohio. 

While the best classified collection of spiders 
is undoubtedly that of the National Museum, at 
Washington, other magnificent collections are 
owned by Nathan Banks, the Washington 
author; by J. H. Emerson, of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, and by W. H. Fox, of Washington, 

Spiders are reputed to be the most observant 
of all insects. With them, the student finds that 
the loss of a leg is quickly repaired with the 
growth of another. The web, a feature of the 
spider species, is made to serve the combined 
purpose of a trap and a castle. 

A female spider will lay, in season, about a 
thousand eggs. These are enclosed as soon as 
dry, by a silken bag, which is then fastened by 
the mother unto herself, so that she may provide 
for the young until they are self-supporting. 


Editor’s Note:—All encouragement should be given, 
from the point of view of humane education, to the careful 
and scientific study of animal life wherever this can be 
carried on without causing suffering. It is certainly useful 
to mankind to know which of the varieties of this interest- 
ing insect are poisonous and which are harmless. 
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“FOR AS MUCH” 
By JOSEPH HOLLISTER 
I could not sleep tonight, if out of doors 
Some homeless wanderer faced the cruel cold; 
I could not rest, if on the lonely hills 
Some poor, lost sheep were searching for its fold. 


J could not find a bit of comfort here, 
Amid these joys of home—my loved ones sweet; 
If some lean, half-starved dog, with limp and bark, 
Were straying, wounded, through the wind-swept 
street. 


Let us espouse the cause of those dumb friends 
That of our lives form daily such a part; 
Let us assuage their wounds, with all the care 
Of Christ in clasping little children to his heart! 


GLADSTONE AND HIS DOGS 


HERE were always several 
No dogs at the beautiful home 

x of William Ewart Glad- 
stone at Hawarden, who 
walked with the great 
man in his rambles over 
vale and hill and slept at 
his feet as he studied and 
wrote. 

Petz was a black 
Pomeranian and was Gladstone’s constant com- 
panion for the last ten years of his life. ‘In 
the dining-room,”’ says a writer in the Strand 
magazine, ‘‘he expected his biscuit from the 
master’s hand. In the drawing-room he reposed 
before the fire in social mood; at St. Deniol’s 
library, when Mr. Gladstone sat reading in the 
corner and no one dared disturb him, Petz, when 
he considered that the horses must be kept in 
waiting no longer, pushed his little cold nose 
against his master’s hand, and suggested an im- 
mediate adjournment of the sitting. Petz's 
vitality and energy seemed inexhaustible.”’ 

When Mr. Gladstone was nearing his end he 
was urged to go for the winter to Cannes, in the 
south of France, and Petz was sent to the home 
of his daughter, Mary, the wife of the Rev. Henry 
Drew, where he could romp with the bright little 
granddaughter, Dorothy, but the faithful crea- 
ture could not be pacified. He pined for his 
master, he refused to eat, and was returned to 
Hawarden the very day, March 3, that Mr. Glad- 
stone came back. It was too late, however, to 
save the broken-hearted creature, who died of 
grief. 

Gladstone took particular care to give his pets 
a respectable burial and had a dogs’ cemetery on 
his estate not far from Hawarden Castle. Here 
Petz lies buried.’ ‘‘A great old oak overshadows 
the spot,” we are told, “the ruins of the old 
castle are seen on the opposite hill, and down in 
the dale the rapid stream is gurgling its way 
along towards the waterfall and the fish ponds.” 

There are quite a number of small mounds in 
the Hawarden dogs’ burial-ground, and over each 
of them is placed a simple granite stone with an 
inscription. One of these stones, the largest, 
dates back more than thirty years. It was placed 
there in 1878 in memory of three favorite dogs, 
who died within a few weeks of each other, and 
are buried there. 

Aside from Petz, one grave is marked ‘‘Toby, 
1881,”’ which was'a little dog and a great pet of 
the ladies of the household; ‘‘Peggy, 1884,” is 
engraved on another, and still a third, ‘Sheila, 
died July 7, 1886."" Sheila, it seems, was one of 
the biggest dogs that ever was made a pet of at 
Hawarden Castle, and the animal was more or 
less treacherous, for it is noted that ‘‘everybody 
was afraid of the creature.” 

The headstone of Petz bears this inscription: 
“Petz, born at Schwakbach, 1886; died at Ha- 
warden, March 27, 1898. Mr. Gladstone's fav- 
orite dog. Faithful unto death.” 


Human vs. Animal Nature 5, pr. 7. w. HODGE 


F you befriend the average man who is in 
“hard luck,” by supplying him with food, 
shelter and employment and by treating 
him kindly and trusting him implicitly, 

it is quite possible that he may violate the con- 
fidence thereby reposed in him by ‘doing 
you”’ some mean and ungrateful trick. That is 
one of the ugly phases of “human’’ nature 
which are so much in evidence. But, on the 
other hand, pick up a homeless, hungry, wretched 
dog from the street, a poor, cheerless, friendless, 
frightened creature which is half-starved and has 
been terribly abused for no fault of his own—speak 
a kind word of encouragement to him, gently pat 
him on the head with your hand, give him some- 
thing to eat and a warm place in which to sleep. 

Believe me, you will surely find in that dumb 
appreciative ‘brute’ the stanchest, truest 
friend you ever had in all your life. He will, 
henceforth, love you and greet you with all the 
sincere enthusiasm and delight that he is able to 
express in his dog-like fashion. He will be your 
firm and faithful friend and confidant as long as 


he lives; his friendship will be as constant as the 
attraction of gravitation.. Such is the antipodal 
difference between “animal’’ nature and ‘“‘hu- 
man’”’ nature. 

You can never know what sincere affection, 
unswerving fidelity and lasting gratitude really 
mean until you have experienced the friendship 
of a dog, and received the tokens of unfeigned 
gratitude which'are invariably returned for an 
act of kindness bestowed upon a_ homeless, 
friendless dog. The friendship of a dog is one of 
the few genuine sincerities to be found among 
the bogus possessions of this deceitful and 
treacherous world of ours. 

Would that the fickle-minded members of the 
human family could exchange some of the deceit, 
duplicity and hypocrisy found in their own selfish 
make-up for the admirable canine attributes and 
traits of character which we call sincerity, fidelity, 
loyalty, and see so commonly and so generously 
evinced in the life and character of that faithful 
and unpretentious “lower animal” we are pleased 
to call a ‘“‘dog!’’ 


A FIRM AND FAITHFUL FRIEND 


FOUR-LEGGED MUSICIANS 


Dr. A. L. Benedict, editor of the Buffalo 
(New York) Medical Journal, writes us as to the 
effect of musical sounds on dogs and cats, as 
follows: 


On page 110 of your December number the 
statement is made that high musical tones, as 
of a violin, “‘are torturing to a dog, who will howl 
under the infliction.’”’ It certainly is true that a 
dog will usually howl under the stimulus of any 
high-pitched note, especially if urged to do so, 
but after considerable study, I am still in doubt 
as to whether the dog does so as an expression 
of discomfort or because the high-pitched note 
suggests to him his own natural expression, 
which he indulges, apparently, as a matter of 
amusement, as well as of pain. One of my four- 
legged protégés seemed to enjoy singing and 
even to have the ability to strike the key fixed 
by the human voice. Another dog, on a farm, 
accompanied the dinner bell or horn (a conch- 
shell) and taught another dog to do likewise. 
Both of these dogs seemed to consider howling 


with the dinner call as one of their most precious 
privileges and gave every indication of keen 
disappointment if restrained from accompanying 
the person who sounded the call. Even if 
within sound of the bell or horn, they would 
rarely howl unless they were actually beside the 
source of sound. 

In this connection may be mentioned a cat 
belonging to a student of the piano. For the 
most part he paid no attention to music, but 
there were occasional passages to which he 
always took violent exception, becoming so 
fierce as to interrupt the practice. Why these 
particular passages annoyed him could not be 
explained, but he objected only to a few and to 
these few on all occasions. 

A careful study of this subject might yield 
interesting results in animal psychology. 


“TI think every family should have a dog; 
it is like having a perpetual baby; it is 
the plaything and crony of the whole 
house. It keeps them all young.” 

JOHN BROWN. 
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The Birds and the Bills 


By FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


Illustrations, copyrighted 1904, by William T. Hornaday, used by special permission 


E mean just those inevi- 
table, commonplace, 
ever-increasing bills 


from the butcher and 
the baker, and their 
many friends. If you 
will only read this ar- 
ticle you will discover 
that its goal also is a 
Bill. The stupidity of 
the average American citizen who complains 
of the high cost of living, who sees his yearly 
income grow smaller in proportion to what he 
must pay for the necessities of life, and who 
does nothing to curtail the evil, when he is 
informed how to hit it a clean, hard blow, is 
nothing less than hopeless. One despairs of 
such people. If he did not need their help to 
make his own income go as far as possible he 


THE KILDEER PLOVER 


would be tempted to let them reap the conse- 
quences of their economic blindness. 

If the cereal crops in this country suffer dam- 
age annually to the extent of $200,000,000, and 
the cotton, fruit and truck crops are injured to 
the extent of $220,000,000 more, and if in the two 
states of Indiana and Ohio the Hessian fly can 


THE YELLOW WARBLER 


destroy in a single year 2,577,000 acres of wheat, 
is this anything in which plain John Smith and 
Peter Jones are interested financially? Most 
assuredly. If this loss would have been largely 
prevented by the proper protection of our 


THE PURPLE MARTIN 


feathered friends, the birds, which, if they had 
not been killed would have made it their business 
to eat up the chinch-bugs—the wheat pest, and 
the cotton-boll weevils—the cotton pest, and the 
coddling-moth—the apple’ pest, and the cut- 
worms, the wire-worms, the army-worms, the 
grasshoppers, the leaf-hoppers, and the thou- 
sand and one other bugs and grubs and 
slugs that wait to destroy our crops and our 
fruits,—doesn’t it mean a very considerable 
amount in or out of these men’s pockets whether 
the birds are protected or not? Bills and birds 
just here go together. 
the more bills. The more birds the less bills. 


The Robber Hordes 


Who is killing the birds, and so increasing the 
bills? That army of 5,000,000 men and boys 
who are the so-called gunners and hunters of 
the United States. These are the slaughterers of 
our industrious and faithful allies which are only 
too glad to exterminate the noxious insects whose 
depredations help to keep up and push up the 
high cost of living. These gun-men, thousands 
of them boys, many of them pot-hunters, are 
simply so many robbers filching from the purses 


.of every honest toiler in the land who has to pay 


the bills of the household. 


Ten Thousand a Day 


In Louisiana alone it is reported that during 
the short season 10,000 robins a day are killed 
by brutal men and boys. They are shot, 
clubbed to death in the trees where they roost 
at night in great numbers, slaughtered by the 
wholesale to be sold for a few cents apiece. And 
yet the robin and its nestlings are perfect gor- 
mandizers when it comes to making a meal of 
bugs and caterpillars, the fledglings eating one 
and two-fifths times their own weight of worms 
and insects each day. No wonder men speak 
of many of these little birds as “worth their 
weight in gold.” How magnificent the economic 
wisdom of the state that allows their destruction 
at the hands of men who sell them for less than 
an ounce of copper! 


That is, the less birds | 


Bob-white 


A female chinch-bug is said to deposit 500 eggs 
each month through the summer. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture states that this insect de- 
stroys $100,000,000 worth of wheat, rye, oats 
and barley every year. One quail, killed in 
Kansas, had in its stomach the remains of 1200 
chinch-bugs. To kill a quail may be sport for 
some men, but it takes hard earned money out 
of the pockets of millions who can ill afford to be 
plundered by such wasters of wealth. 


The Swallow 


A single pair of the cotton-boll weevils will 
raise a family of twenty-nine or thirty millions a 
year. There are thirty-eight kinds of birds that 
feed upon this pest, foremost among them the 
swallow family. Kill the swallow and then 
pay the price in every yard of cotton cloth you 
buy. “The value of the birds destroyed as 
‘game,’ ”’ we are told, “and for ‘food’ is not equal 


THE JACK-SNIPE 


to one-thousandth of the value they would save 
to the national wealth if permitted to live.” 


Our Shore-birds 

Do you know, Mr. Farmer, that at least thirty 
species of the shore-birds that the law allows the 
gunners to kill—gunners who perhaps tramp over 
your fields, feed upon insects that are your foes? 
“The gunners who shoot legally,” says Dr. 


THE RED-EYED VIREO 
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THE NIGHTHAWK 


Hornaday, “‘are destroying 154 species of birds 
that are legally classed as game-birds, even in 
the North.” ; 
“Worth Their Weight in Gold’”’ 

That is literally true of every one of the birds 
we show here, and of scores of others. It has 
taken us a long while to put these little creatures 
in the scales and discover how much pure gold 
they will actually lift. But our eyes once open, 
the time has come to act. 


Your Duty 


The McLean Bill now before Congress to pro- 
vide for federal protection of all migratory birds 


THE ROBIN 


is the most important “wild life measure’’ that 
ever came before that body. It is Senate Bill 
No. 6497, and on the Senate Calendar is No. 606. 
If we let this session of Congress close with this 
bill unpassed, it will be little less than a crime. 
It will be passed if congressmen and senators 
find out that their constituents demand it. How 
shall they know? You must write them. Do it 
now! Get every friend to write! Direct the 
letters to your representative and_ senator! 
Write in your own way and language! This is 
wisdom. It is economy. Do it for the birds. 
Do it for yourselves even if you will not for these 
faithful friends. 


THE FIRE-BIRD 
By JOHN INGLETON 
Through the green of the lovely woods 
One day, I saw a flame 


Which quickly came and quickly passed, 
The fire-bird was its name. 


So wondrous was its plumage bright, 
It vied with every hue, 

Which nature showed to me that day 
Beneath the skies of blue. 


Then look for it, your soul will be 
Held in a rapturous chain, 

For God can paint his songsters fair, 
Like a bit of scarlet flame. 


PRACTICAL POINTS ABOUT ATTRACT- 
ING BIRDS 


By EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH 


ANY people who try to attract birds 
about their homes fail in their efforts, 
not because their methods are wrong, 
but because they lack that practical 

knowledge of small details that often makes 
the difference between success and failure in this 
as well as in many of the larger undertakings of 
life. It is the object of this article, in a measure, 
to supply these details. 

It should be understood at the outset that 
such foods as we may be able to offer birds will 
be used by them mainly as a makeshift at times 
when their natural food supply is short, and for 
this reason when we begin feeding, the supply 
must be constant during the winter months or 
we shall fail to accomplish our object. The 
birds may desert our artificial feeding places 
during fine weather; but if the supply is kept up 
and in the right way, they will surely find it in 
inclement weather, when they most need it. 

The objection so often urged that in feeding 
the birds we shall pauperize them should have no 
weight, as insect-eating birds always prefer their 
natural food to anything that we may be able to 
supply them; but by feeding birds in winter we 
may save their lives at times when snow and ice 
have covered their natural food supply. 

No one living in the country districts is so 
poor that he cannot feed the birds, for, if nothing 
else offers, chaff, hayseed, meat trimmings and 
scraps will answer every purpose. If the trim- 
mings are all utilized in the home it is a poor 
butcher who will not give the children a few 
scraps or bones now and then to feed the birds. 
There is food enough wasted in this country 
every year to save from starvation ten times as 
many birds as winter with us. 

It is one of the joys of winter in the country to 
watch the birds about the farm-house; but 
unless they are attracted there by feeding in the 
right way they will not come. 

Feeding should begin in October or November 
so that migratory birds may make the place 
their winter home. Hayseed and chaff may be 
scattered about the yard on the sheltered sunny 
side of the buildings or under an open shed 
facing to the south. 

Scratching sheds for poultry make excellent 
feeding places for the birds, for they will always 
find there some weed seeds or fine particles of 
grain that the hens have missed. Bits of suet, 
bones broken to expose the marrow, or fat pork 
may be used to attract woodpeckers, nuthatches 
and chickadees. These may be tied to the 
branches of the orchard or shade-trees about the 
house, and if the fat or suet is likely to be carried 
off by cats, dogs, crows, squirrels or jays it may 
be wound about with twine or covered with 
“cellar wire’ netting so that the birds can peck 
it out piecemeal, and nothing can carry it away 
bodily. The birds finding these tidbits in their 
excursions about the neighborhood will begin to 
nip at them occasionally, meanwhile feeding 
mainly on hibernating insect pests. 

But we shall hardly accomplish all we set out 
to do unless we can find some way to attract 
the birds to our very windows where we can 
watch their cunning ways. To do this we must 
gradually draw in our feeding stations until these 
feathered neighbors gather around the house. 
There by right methods we may soon teach them 
to come wherever we want them. A feeding 
shelf, about 2 x 4 feet, may be put upon a post in 
the yard out of the reach of cats, a little ever- 
green tree may be erected upon it, hayseed may 
be scattered upon the shelf, and suet, doughnuts, 
nuts, etc., may be tied upon the tree until all the 


A BIRD-REFUGE 
By S. J. DOUGLASS 

[Marsh Island, Louisiana, 75,000 acres in extent, has been 
purchased by Mrs. Russell Sage at a cost of $150,000, to be 
held in perpetuity as a safe refuge for wild birds.] 
Ho! tireless voyagers of the sky! 

Your light barks, launched on gliding 

streams, 

Seek ports we picture in our dreams,— 

From mart to mart slim air-ships fly. 


Haste, brother, sister, husband, wife— 
Haste tender offspring, loving mates! 
Haste to the Refuge-City’s gates! 

The ‘‘man of blood”’ hunts for your life. 


Chill winds, fierce gales press close your 
flight. 
Delay not ’round the bare, worn nest: 
We promise only summer-fest: 
Seek warmer skies—fields ever bright! 


Still, dangers lurk at every turn. 

No pity in the human breast, 

No safety where tired wing may rest;— 
Such pity Man may never learn! 


Who knows all perils to elude? 
Each meadow lurking murder hides, 
Each copse a screen whence swift death 
glides,— 
Oh! spare the tender, just-fledged brood! 


Ho! ye fond voyagers of the skies! 
Our playmates through the summer long; 
Loved for bright dress and peerless song; 
Haste, haste away ere sharp Death flies! 


Refuge? Oh! where, from murder-lust? 
The hawk ne’er veils his sharpened sight; 
Man—worse than hawk—takes Might for 
Right: 
Lightning-like stroke requites your trust! 


Still, haste to sunlit Southern strand, 
The sea-born home where warm tides beat! 
A refuge—Pity’s safe retreat ;— 

Pity, like sword, shall guard that land. 


The Hand that guides you to our home 
Direct frail barks to Safety Isle! 
There, bird-life, sheltered, meets the smile 

Of land’s bright tints, seas’ sparkling foam.. 


birds have learned to come to it, when the other 
feeding places may be gradually discontinued 
and this one made permanent. It is even better 
to have the shelf put up at a window-sill on the 
sunny side of the house where it may be reached 
by merely opening the window. Ther it is easy 
to put out food, brush away the snow and keep 
the food always ready for the birds. If, as is 
sometimes the case, the birds do not quickly 
find the tree, or fear to come so close to the 
house, a feeding place may be established on top 
of a large box near a tree on which the birds have 
become accustomed to feed, and when the birds 
have found the new supply, it may be moved 
nearer the window day by day and finally re- 
placed by the window shelf. Under kind and 
careful treatment the birds will soon become so 
tame that one may sit by the window and watch 
them as they feed, and on cold snowy winter 
mornings quite a little flock will make them- 
selves at home at the window shelf and tree. 

Unless the food table can be kept well tended 
it is better to have a little permanent structure 
under a roof where snow and ice cannot accumu- 
late and where no food will be wasted. Such 
little food houses are used, both by individuals 
and states in Germany for feeding the birds. 
These German states have found that it is money 
well invested to provide food houses in the parks 
and state forests. 


You call them thieves and pillagers; but know, 
They are the winged wardens of your farms, 
Who from the corn-fields drive the insidious foe, 
And from your harvest keep a hundred harms. 

LONGFELLOW. 
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Author of ‘‘The Story of Scraggles,’’ ‘‘Living the Radiant Life,” 
“Through Ramona’s Country,” Etc., Etc. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Do Wild Deer Naturally Flee from Man? 


DEER and an antelope were two 
of the chief pets of the Mount 
Lowe menagerie. Both were 
easily tamed, though not many 
dared pet the latter. Deer are 
easily tamed, as the friendli- 
ness they show in the various 
deer parks found throughout 
the country testifies. 


to the deer because it 
enables me to recite an experience which, 
so far as it goes, refutes the common 
statement that ‘wild animals instinct- 
ively flee from man.” This assertion 
has been made so often that it has come 
to be believed by the majority of civi- 
lized mankind. And I scarcely wonder 
at it. When it is recalled that a large 
part of the masculine population is 
possessed by the hunting spirit—which 
in itself is a spirit of killing, of slaughter, 
and, if looked at from the standpoint of 
the animal hunted, is the spirit of mur- 
der—it should cause no strange com- 
ment that the animals that are the 
object of this spirit should flee from the 
persons who exhibit it. 

But do the animals know that men 
possess this spirit? 

I do not positively know, but I think 
they do, and I hold to a theory which 
clearly explains the fact that animals do 
flee from the presence of the hunter 
whose heart is filled with the desire to 
kill them, and yet that they remain 
perfectly unafraid in the presence of 
similar-looking human beings whose 
hearts are filled with love for them. 

I believe it is Swedenborg who teaches 
that men give out or radiate peculiar 
“aura” which are personal to them- 
selves, and which clearly indicate their 
existent mental or spiritual condition. 
Anger, hatred, jealousy, peacefulness, 
content, concern, curiosity, envy, 
malice, etc., each has its own peculiar 
aura, Clearly distinguishable from every 
other. To the wild animal, or the 
simple-hearted, primitive man who fol- 
lows the divinely implanted instincts 
within him, rather than his own reason, 
these aura are every-day realities. He 
recognizes them instantly and guides 
his life according to them. He is set on 
his guard by them, and approaches or 
keeps away in accordance with the sug- 
gestions borne in upon him by the aura that he 
sees or feels. 

In my dealings with the bear Ursa, I gave out 
the aura of love. He responded. Had I given 
out the aura of fear I should have made him 
afraid, and the natural attitude of bear or man 
when afraid is one of defense, of self-protection, 
and, in a bear, that means striking fiercely with 
claw-clad paw, hugging with death-dealing 
arms, or biting with fierce and penetrating teeth. 

Now for the relation of the incident of wild 
deer out in the high Sierras, in a secluded part, 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


where they were practically never hunted and 
where they responded to the aura of love. 

While I was the pastor of a missionary church 
at Cedarville, Modoc county, California, twenty- 
four years ago, I made an arrangement with 
Joseph Le Conte, the eminent geologist and 
philosopher, and his son, Joe, to come and 
spend a few weeks with me in the Warner Spur 
of the Sierras, where I had found one of the 
most exquisitely beautiful glacial lakes the 
Sierras present. They came and we had rare 
fun when we left our buckboard and packed 
our belongings on the horses to take them to 
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“SUDDENLY THERE APPEARED A BEAUTIFUL FAWN” 


this remote and secluded spot. Each Saturday 
morning I left camp early to return to my pas- 
torate for Sunday services. It was a long 
day’s ride through a wild region known to few 
save the mountain wanderer and the sheep 
herders. When noon came I unsaddled and 
unbridled my horse, and at the end of a long 
rope turned him loose for rest and pasture, 
while I ate the frugal lunch I had brought along. 
On one of these noon-time rests I-had stopped 
on the edge of a grove of cottonwoods and 
quaken aspens, near which was an open meadow 


‘*What the White Race May Learn from the Indian,”’ 


All rights reserved 


where my horse found rich feed. The trees 
gave me abundant shelter from the sun, and 
after I had eaten, I sat contentedly looking 
around, perhaps half sleepily contemplating 
the scene, when, suddenly, from the edge of the 
copse, a few yards away, there appeared a 
beautiful fawn, followed by a doe and then 
a magnificent buck. They were contentedly 
browsing, coming in my direction, and I awaited 
with considerable interest the moment that I 
should be discovered to them. For I was then 
under the dominion of the idea referred to that 
wild animals instinctively flee from man, and, 
of course, I expected to see them make 
a wild and frantic dash from my pres- 
ence as soon as they realized it. 

Yet, as they calmly and easily moved 
towards me, stopping for a few moments 
at each mouthful to look around, their 
graceful movements and delicate beauty 
instinctively moved the affection within 
me, and under my breath I spoke to 
them: ‘You beautiful, graceful, lovely 
creatures; how I love you; how I would 
like to touch, to caress you.”’ But I 
sat breathless, awaiting the wild dash 
when to their surprise my presence 
should be revealed. 

The fawn was the first to see me. 
Instead of fear or terror, her eyes showed 
nothing but a mild surprise and curi- 
osity, and as fearlessly as a gypsy baby 
she came up to me to survey and find 
out what new kind of animal she was 
looking upon. As she sniffed at me I 
put out my hand and the next moment 
the dainty creature was quietly licking 
it, the salt of the perspiration doubt- 
less tasting pleasantly. While she thus 
licked my hand the doe came along, 
doubtless attracted by the fact that her 
offspring was interested in something 
strange, which her own olfactory nerves 
had also revealed to her. I could not 
see her—the fawn hid her from my sight 
—until she was close enough to touch, 
and all at once her large limpid blackish- 
brown eyes gazed straight into mine. 
Possibly for a few moments there was 
fear expressed there—the fear of a 
mother for the safety of her offspring— 
but there must have leaped into my 
own eyes such an assurance of affection 
and safety, nay of that all-embracing 
love, that all-inclusive love, that she 
yielded to it as readily and as instinct- 
ively as I had offered it, and she, imi- 
tating her fawn, began likewise to lick 
my hand. 

For half a minute or more I thus sat, 
motionless, reveling in the delight of a new 
sensation, and enjoying my own disappointment 
that the wild creatures had not run away in 
their fright and alarm.. Then my other hand 
quietly reached the neck and shoulders of the 
fawn and began to caress it, and then the mother, 
while now and again my eyes roved to where 
the great buck stood contentedly and uncon- 
cernedly browsing. 

What would happen when he saw me? I 
could not as yet quite free myself from the idea 
that there would be either an attack upon me, 
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or a hasty scramble to get away. But whether 
the doe in some animal fashion as yet unknown 
to me, communicated with him and bade him 
not fear, or whether he himself was made 
curious by their actions, and came to investigate, 
I do not know. He came so slowly and easily 
and with that marked and measured step of the 
deer that one sees when they are in a park 
where everybody pets them, that by the time he 
had reached me all thought of his being alarmed 
had left me and I had no more thought of his 
being afraid and either attacking me or running 
from me than I had of a pet cat doing one or the 
other when she was lonesome and hungry. 
In just the same way that the fawn and her 
mother had approached and licked my hand, 
so now did the buck. In a few moments I 
was caressing him, and even rubbing the velvety 
base of his horns. He seemed to enjoy it as 
much as I did. 

For five, ten, perhaps more minutes we thus 
conversed one with another, using the ex- 
quisitely fine language without words that is 
universal to all God's creation, and _ then, 
curiosity satisfied, love-nature soothed and 
satisfied, they moved on—ships that passed in 
the night—leaving their message and influence 
behind them. 

(To be continued) 


CLIPPING THE HORSE 

Much difference of opinion exists as to clipping 
the horse. Leaving out of the account our own 
experience, and giving only the judgment of 
men who have had charge of large numbers of 
horses and been close observers of them during 
winters both when clipped and unclipped, a few 
things may be said that are beyond controversy: 

1. If you are going to clip your horse do it 
during November, not later. Horses deprived 
of their coat before it has stopped growing will 
put out sufficient hair to afford quite a little pro- 
tection. If clipped after the coat has stopped 
growing, the horse will go through the winter 
with scarcely any coat at all. 

2. Hardly ever should the heavy draft-horse 
be clipped. 

3. The hair on the legs should be left as a 
protection against rough weather and wet, 
muddy roads. 

4. Clipped horses must be carefully blan- 
keted whenever allowed to stand on the street, 
and properly protected in the stable. Never 
drive with a blanket on. 

5. A horse that will thrive and do his work 
well without sweating easily does not need to be 
clipped. 

6. It is cruel and inhuman to clip any horse 
and then not give him the best of care. 

7. Private carriage horses, if clipped, should 
be protected, when driven about the streets, 
with loin-cloths. F.H.R. 


HURT NO LIVING THING 


Our food and garments are largely secured at 
the cost of great cruelty to beautiful and harm- 
less animals and birds. But even if they are 
not beautiful or not harmless we should not 
cause unnecessary suffering to any living thing. 
Those creatures which must be destroyed should 
be killed quickly and with as little pain or fright 
as possible—not only for their own sakes, but 
that we ourselves may grow into the goodness 
and greatness which feels for everything that 
lives. 

In different parts of the world are many people 
who have found that they can be warmly and 
handsomely clothed without wearing the fur of 
animals; that there are plenty of ornaments so 
that no birds or any part of them need be worn— 
neither feathers, wings nor plumes. 


l 


I. 


Only a horse, and an old horse too, working from day to day, ' 
Only a worn-out nag, 'tis true, plodding his weary way. 


Il. 


A horse that works and works in vain for his master’s word of praise, 

A slave that bows to the tightened rein; a beast, that the master flays. 
Ill. 

Only a horse; but a horse with a heart—a thin worn-out old bay; 

But with spirit strong, he plods along with an uncomplaining neigh. 
IV. 


A beast of burden by man abused, tortured with lash and with goad; 
But a lesson in faithfulness, courage and toil—this worn-out nag of the road. 


V. 


Only a horse—not a brute—but a horse, a patient, tired old bay. 
The brute is the one that applies the lash, not the one who receives the flay. 


VI. 
He labors hard for his masier’s greed, he endures the toil and the pain; 


But the look of despair from his eyes is a prayer—an appeal to be humane. 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S HORSE 


Frank, the big black horse which President 
McKinley prized so highly as an excellant saddler, 
met a tragic death recently in Strasburg, Ohio, 
where in green pastures he had been enjoying 
his latter days. He died of over-exertion in 
struggling to free himself from a wire fence to 
which one of his feet had become entangled. 

“Frank was a noble animal,”’ writes the editor 
of the Strasburg Record. ‘‘Where he was born 
and who cared for him when a colt was not 
known. He was McKinley’s favorite, and during 
his stay at the national capital, took part in 
many parades and public military displays. 
Frank was well known and beloved by all. 
When the assassin’s bullet brought grief to the 


nation and the noble animal’s martyred master 
was laid at rest in Canton, the horse was en- 
trusted to a relative of Mr. McKinley. About 
four years ago he was sent to the farm and there 
he has received the best of attention and care. 
He was given only such work as old age and distin- 
guished service befitted him and those who used 
him took great pride in keeping him in good shape. 

“He was always of the kindest disposition and 
at times seemed almost human. He had been 
trained to prance when within the sound of 
music, and.our people well remember what a fine 
appearance he made in marking time with the 
band when used in several of our Memorial Day 
parades. The McKinley horse, as he was com- 


monly known, was twenty-seven years old.”’ 
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FOR TERMS see last page, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all the newspapers who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles, except when copyrighted, with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS of prose and verse relating to animals 
are solicited, and authors are invited to correspond with 
the EDITOR, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


THE BRUTALITY OF IT 


Another open season for deer has just closed 
in Massachusetts. What have these poor 
creatures ever done to man that so many of 
them should meet death in such unspeakably 
cruel forms as are described to us in the articles 
we quote below? It is because of the savage 
brutality of so many hunters who mutilate and 
murder that we would have the state either 
humanely exterminate all our deer, or spend the 
necessary money to confine them within the 
limits of a great reservation. The following are 
but illustrations of what has just taken place in 
the eight counties of this noble Commonwealth in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
twelve: 

The buck was first sighted by Mr. Taber in the 
rear of his home. Mr. Taber took a quick shot at 
the deer and broke one of the deer’s legs. The deer 
started to hobble away and Mr. Taber also started 
in chase. Lyman Grinnell, who was also out look- 
ing for deer, joined in the chase and took a shot 
at the wounded deer, placing a charge in its side. 
The deer ran down to the mill stream where it 
was seen by Mrs. David Terry, who, with the aid 
of Frank Barrows and Stephen Hathaway, kept 
the deer in the water until Freeman Sellars arrived 
on the spot with his gun and he placed another 
shot in the side of the deer and also succeeded 
in breaking another leg. The deer made a brave 
effort to escape its pursuers and hobbled across a 
field on a run. It was then that Mr. Hathaway 
did a circus stunt. He headed off the deer and 
jumped on its back, bringing the deer to the ground. 
It was held there with difficulty by the men despite 
its wounds and loss of blood. It was finally dis- 
patched by Charles Strange, who cut its throat 
with a knife. The deer weighed about 200 pounds. 

Hunters near Jacob’s Ladder reported stories 
of brutality that have been done by amateur hunt- 
ers on deer this season. Tuesday they found 
a deer with its lower jaw shot away and the animal 
was dying. They found a large buck with one 
of its rear legs shot away and on Wednesday they 
found a small doe so full of buckshot holes that it 
could not walk. 

A special deputy game warden of long experi- 
ence and familiar with deer and hunting methods, 
writes us, and says he spent six days of the open 
season in the woods; that the whole thing was a 
sickening and cruel procedure and a disgrace to 
the state. Boys in knee pants were firing at any- 
thing that moved. Six deer, to his personal 
knowledge, badly wounded, escaped. The woods 
contain many injured animals. Much shooting 
was done by moonlight which resulted in maim- 
ing a large number of deer. Let the state put 
competent riflemen into the field and kill off the 
surplus deer—this is his suggestion—and send 
the carcasses to charitable institutions for food. 
Massachusetts, he continues, is too thickly set- 
tled to allow high-power rifle shooting, and 
nothing else is fit. The shot-gun is a mangler. 

F.H.R. 


THE DOG AND THE SHEEP 

From time to time our New England papers 
give space to some enemy of the dog who lays 
to his bloodthirsty habits the fact that our hills 
and valleys are not covered with sheep. From 
conversation with prominent wool men, men 
who are familiar with all the phases of this in- 
dustry, we know that this attack upon our good 
friend the dog, is nothing less than unmitigated 
slander. The actual facts are, as they have been 
so clearly set forth in a recent article in the 
Boston Herald, entitled, ‘‘The Sheep and Dog 
Myth,” by one who has spent his life in the study 
of this question, that ‘‘the obstacles to sheep hus- 
bandry in New England are mainly climatic.” 
Only on great table-lands where open air range is 
possible for nearly the whole twelve months of 
the year are grasses which cure on the root and 
are more nutritious in winter than in summer. 
The climate of New England, Mr. Bennett, the 
writer of the article referred to, tells us does not 
permit the growth of such grasses. The expense 
of housing, feeding and caring for sheep here on a 
large scale is simply prohibitive. The article 
concludes: 

To attempt to develop profitable sheep husbandry 
upon a large scale in New England by the extermi- 
nation of dogs, or by a tariff, or by any other artifi- 
cial way, is a waste of good American energy which 
must be so replaced as to cause an increased cost of 
living. 

That there are dogs that kill sheep we shall 
not deny. Many of them, however, have been 
as falsely accused of this as was ‘‘Bob, Sen of 
Battle.” Mr. Bennett speaks of his own experi- 
ence thus: 

I have kept larger numbers of sheep in New 
England than most any other man in the past half 
century, with a great flock on hills in Maine where 
hunters had been in the habit of roaming with their 
dogs. I scarcely ever lost a sheep from dogs. 

On behalf of our ‘‘friends the dogs’’ we thank 
this gentleman for his ‘‘puncturing this ancient 
fallacy about sheep husbandry in New England 
which has less basis than Salem witchcraft.” 

F.H.R. 


A NATION BUILDER 


No one is more worthy to bear this great title 
than the teacher in our public school. Never 
did the truth of such a statement crowd its way 
so irresistibly into our thought as when we stood 
a few days ago before a thousand little children 
ranging from eight to twelve years of age. They 
were children of both foreign and American 
parentage. In general appearance, in attrac- 
tiveness of face, in keenness of perception, in 
brightness of eye, in all the signs that promise 
fine and noble citizenship there was no difference. 
It was a city of factories. Recent industrial 
disturbances had been inclining us to rather 
pessimistic views as to the future. That won- 
derful body of children, with the possibilities for 
all that is high gleaming from their eyes, trained 
by that splendid group of teachers who sat with 
them, was the best sort of medicine for one with 
pessimistic symptoms. Give those earnest men 
and those gentle women a few years with these 
childrenand, through that steady transfusion of 
life by which the teacher pours himself into the 
very soul of the pupil, there will be formed a 
generation of citizens which the agitator and the 
anarchist cannot move at will, inciting to vio- 
lence and outrage. Here is the hope of America 
—the public school, and the teacher makes the 
school. Read “The Promised Land,” by Mary 
Antin, if you question this. ‘‘Teaching,”’ some- 
one has said, ‘‘while it is the vilest of trades 
becomes the noblest of professions.”” F.H.R. 


When making your will, remember The 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


THE U. S. GOVERNMENT AND CRUELTY 


We have just learned that the breeding depart- 
ment of the U. S. Government is contemplating 
marking its horses by tattooing the inside of the 
lower lip. Naturally we protest against this 
plan as inflicting an unnecessary amount of pain. 
It can only mean suffering and discomfort for 
the poor animals with every mouthful of food 
and water they take till the tattooing is healed. 
That some permanent mark for identification is 
most important we do not question. Much to be 
preferred to this proposed plan, however, is the 
Hungarian method which consists of a single 
brand on the back of the colt where the saddle 
will cover it. This does not disfigure the horse, 
it heals quickly, and is where it cannot be reached 
to be bitten or scratched by the animal. Brand- 
ing, properly done, only turns the skin brown 
and causes but slight irritation. If, then, 
some mark that will stay through life is to be 
put upon the horses, we should say the Hungarian 
method must be far less objectionable than 
tattooing the lips. F.H.R. 


CIVILIZATION’S SHAME 

The British Empire, we learn, is planning to 
add three more gigantic battleships to its navy 
at a cost of $35,000,000. While this is being 
telegraphed around the world, Secretary Meyer, 
of the American Navy Department, sends out 
his statement that we must have a “bigger 
navy and be prepared to meet any chance of 
war.” Nothing but three new battleships will 
satisfy this ambitious secretary. Probably 
statesmen like Peel and Gladstone are not to be 
ranked with this distinguished secretary, but 
they believed that the old maxim, “If you would 
prevent war prepare for it” was exploded as 
false even before their day. ‘‘He (Gladstone) 
was keen,” says Morley, his biographer, “from 
the lessons of experience, to expose the ever 
indestructible fallacy that mighty armaments 
make for peace.” Peel said, “If you adopt the 
opinion of military men, naturally anxious for 
the complete security of every available point, 
you would overwhelm the government with 
taxes in times of peace.” This waste of wealth 
for ever-huger killing machines by nations that 
call themselves civilized excites at once to pity 
and contempt. F.H.R. 


ENGLISH APPRECIATION 


In a recent letter to President Rowley, the 
honorable secretary of The National Equine 
Defence League of London, Mr. Francis A. Cox, 
writes: 

“Again, I take the opportunity of thanking you 
for sending me your splendid journal, Our Dumb 
Animals. Not only are the letterpress and illus- 
trations so admirable, but the tone of the journal 
is so exactly what it should be. I have come to 
detest the teaching in which I was brought up 
and which is, to a large extent, prevalent at the 
present day, viz., that we should show mercy to 
our subhuman brethren. We do not talk of 
showing mercy to our children or to the sick and 
afflicted; we give them the justice which is the 
outcome of our natural instincts, and I am so glad 
to see that yoy inculcate ethically our obedience 
to this ‘instinct and advocate its culture. As 
it is, people really congratulate themselves that 
they are doing an uncommonly good action in 
being kind to an animal, whereas it is an act no 
more to be thought of than a mother’s love and 
cherishing for her baby.” 


Our Dumb Animals may be found in the read- 
ing-rooms of all passenger steamers of the Allan, 
Leyland, and White Star Lines running from 


Boston. Arrangements will be made to have it ; 


on file on other transatlantic steamers. 
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Office, 45 Milk Street, Boston 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Assistant Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
Telephone (Complaints, Seebeinnse. etc.) Fort Hill 


Our two Societies receive gifts, large or 
small, entering into a written obligation, 
binding themselves to pay to the donors, 
so long as they shall live, a reasonable rate 
of interest upon the same, or an annuity 
for a sum agreed upon. The rate of inter- 
est will depend upon the age of the donor. 

Our carefully invested funds, and the 
large financial experience of those to whom 
are entrusted the care and management of 
them, make an investment like this as 
good, practically, as a government bond. 

Many who have but a few thousand will 
be able by this arrangement to obtain a 
much better rate of interest than in any 
other way, and with absolute safety guar- 
anteed. No legal contest, or attempt to 
break a will is possible with reference. to 
money so given. 

The President of the Societies solicits 
correspondence, asking for further details. 


ONE MONTH’S WORK 


Animals examined ................. 4287 
Number of prosecutions............ 12 
Number of convictions ............ 12 
Horses taken from work............ 145 
Horses humanely killed ............ 136 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined ................. 27,898 
Cattle, swine and sheep killed ..... 84 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has received a bequest of 
$100 from E. S. Morton of Plymouth, and gifts 
of $100 from Miss Josephine S. Gay. and $50 
from Mrs. John E. Hudson. The Society has been 
remembered in the wills of Dr. Hiram B. Cross of 
Jamaica Plain, Joseph L. Keith of Grafton, and 
Mrs. Adelaide E. Ingraham of Springfield. 

The American Humane Education Society has 
received $206.07 from ‘‘a co-worker’’ for the dis- 
tribution of humane literature, $100 each from 
“a friend in Paris,” and ‘‘a New York friend,” 
and $46.25, interest from the estate of Elizabeth 
F. Noble. 

Boston, December 18. 1912. 


HELPING THE HORSES 


Placards, 10x14 inches. attractively printed in 
blue ink, were placed in a score of department stores 
in Boston in December, bearing this appeal: 

CHRISTMAS FOR THE HORSES 

WON'T YOU assist us in relieving the strain on the 
faithful horses engaged in the delivery service of this store 
during the Christmas shopping season by making your 


purchases as early in the day as possible and carrying with 
you all small packages? 


es 
THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY 


for the 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
45 Milk Street, Boston. 


MOST IMPORTANT 

Nothing that you can do for the wild life of 
this country at the present moment is of such 
importance as that you write the day you read 
this to your representative and senators in Con- 
gress, urging with all your zeal the passage at this 
session of the McLean Bill providing for federal 
protection of migratory birds. It is Senate 
Bill No. 6497, and on the Senate Calendar is 
No. 606. It will save the lives of millions of our 
song and insect-eating birds. It is vital to the 
agricultural interests of the country, vital to 
your interests. Write at once, and induce every 
friend you can reach to write also. Write in 
your own way. Just say what you want. Ten 
thousand letters sent now to Washington would 
force the bill through. F.H.R. 


A COMMON CRUELTY 

Among the many forms of cruelty that our 
Society is constantly meeting, few cause more 
suffering than the neglect of stock. The habit 
of turning cattle and sheep into practically 
barren pastures where it is with difficulty they 
obtain enough food to keep them alive, is all 
too common even in so civilized a state as 
Massachusetts. 

Only recently one of our agents found 280 
sheep that had been taken to an island on the 
sea-coast where the water supply was practically 
exhausted, and where there was little more for 
the sheep to eat than barren wastes of sand. 
These sheep the heartless owner was com- 
pelled to remove at once, providing proper 
food and a sufficient water supply, with the 
notice given him that another offense like the 
one of which he was guilty, would involve him 
in serious trouble. 

We should have prosecuted him for the first 
offense, but could not find such evidence as 
enabled us to hold him personally responsible. 

F.H.R. 
A HARD QUESTION 

A correspondent writes as follows: “I also 
have a horror of the steel trap. But there are 
many animals that do much damage, skunks, 
rats, wolves, etc. Tell us in your paper how to 
get rid of them. We must live and for some of 
us it is a hard struggle with so many enemies to 
contend with.” 

We appreciate this question. We know of a 
certain hillside pasture where the woodchuck 
holes are a constant peril to the beautiful horse 
that sometimes races over it in her exuberant 
moods. Filled up, they are reopened or new 
ones are discovered. We know, too, a stable 
into which the squirrels have gnawed their pas- 
sages and where they have done considerable 
damage to articles stored in the attic. We have 
seen on an Illinois farm gophers so thick that 
from any point of view you could count thirty 
or forty, and we have seen them, when shot, 
with their cheeks bulging out with grain stolen 
from the farmer’s barn. 

Perhaps each man will have to answer the 
question for himself. Personally we should say 
almost any means of destruction where these 
animals become a pest, except the steel trap. 
That is a form of cruelty that is *too abhorrent 
to us to be used under any circumstances. No 
doubt shooting, if the gun is in the hands of a 
good marksman, is as humane a method as one 
could choose to destroy noxious animals. We 
have seen skunks and squirrels trapped in 
wooden boxes that simply confined them without 
injuring them. Once caught, they were shot. 
If any one knows of any successful device for 
imprisoning these smaller animals that become 
harmful, holding them without their suffering, 
till they can be humanely put to death, we should 
be glad to tell our readers of it. F.H.R. 


A Christmas Message 
from St. Francis of Assisi 


I would that on Christmas Day 
all men threw wheat and other 
grain outside the cities that our 
sister larks may have something to 
eat, also the other birds, on a day 
of such solemnity, and, for the 
reverence of the Son of God who 
rested on that night between an 
ox and an ass in the manger, who- 
ever shall have an ox and an ass 
shall provide for them the best of 

4 good fodder; likewise on that day 
all poor men should be satisfied by 
the rich with good food. 


MASSACHUSETTS FAR AHEAD 


In a recent issue of Our Dumb Animals we 
stated that up to that time the state of New York 
appeared to be entitled to the credit of having 
secured the first legislation for the protection of 
animals. We referred to an act passed in 1829. 
Massachusetts, we said, came next with a law 
that became operative in 1836. It was hard to 
believe that this ancient Commonwealth must 
take second place in the championship of any 
great cause. An antiquarian has just brought us 
the information that in 1641 the General Court 
of Massachusetts, then a colony, enacted the 
following statute: “Jt is ordered by this court, 
that no man shall exercise any tyranny or cruelty 
toward any brute creatures which are usually kept 
for the use of animals.” 

If any other state in the union, or any other 
country in the world, can antedate this matter of 
the legal protection of animal life we shall glad- 
ly retire again to second place. F.H.R. 


A TEACHER WRITES 


“What a passion children have for animals, 
what a natural love for them! I always enjoy 
the hush of expectation that comes over a room 
full of little folks when our lesson on kindness to 
animals occurs.”” Here is encouragement for 
any teacher who has never sought to interest her 
pupils in this subject. We believe it possible 
to make the few moments each day, or the 
half-hour each week, given to humane instruc- 
tion, one of the most pleasant experiences of the 
school-room. 

The latter part of November we spoke to a 
thousand children of the Lynn primary grades. 
None of them had to come to the meeting. 
They were simply told that the president of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. was to speak about 
animals and show them some stereopticon pic- 
tures. They turned out a thousand strong. A 
more inspiring audience could hardly be im- 
agined, and their interest was unflagging for 
thirty-five minutes, only a part of which was 
given to the pictures. F.H.R. 


BLANKET YOUR HORSES 


The following advertisement was inserted in 
all the daily papers of Boston in December: 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY 
PREVENTION CRUELTY to ANIMALS 
wy ARNS all team owners -that 

it will insist this win- 
ter that horses standing on the streets 


be blanketed, and that they also be 
properly shod. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. 
Checks should be made payable to Henry B. 
Hill, Treasurer. 


A NEW PAMPHLET 


The president of our Societies has just pub- 
lished an important pamphlet of thirty-seven 
pages on Slaughter-house Reform in the United 
States and the Opposing Forces.—I. The Great 
Packing Houses. II. The Defenders of the He- 
brew Method. The pamphlet is a part of the 
result of nearly two years’ special study and 
investigation in connection with this subject. 
It is a contribution made to the humane societies 
of the country in their conflict for more humane 
slaughtering methods. A copy will be sent free 
to any one requesting it. When ordered for dis- 
tribution it will be sent at cost, ten cents per copy. 


THE POLICE OF MEXICO CITY 


Edward C. Butler, secretary of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Mexico, 
writing to Our Dumb Animals, under date of 
November 21, 1912, says: 

“Spontaneously and without any suggestion 
from our Society, the new Chief of Police of the 
City of Mexico yesterday issued a strong cir- 
cular letter to the eight police precincts of the 
capital. The circular instructed the 1500 police- 
men of this city to make more effective the pen- 
alties under the cude for those who maltreat ani- 
mals. As a result, today a coachman and two 
drivers of carts were arrested and fined ten 
pesos each for mercilessly beating their poor 
horses. Our Society naturally thanked the 
Chief of Police. We anticipate even better 
things as soon as the revolution is ended, for 
President Madero is very favorable to our plans.” 


A GOOD EXAMPLE 

It was a pleasure to see, in a local exchange, 
that on a recent Sunday, the Rev. Lewis Malvern 
of Lynn, Massachusetts, in his sermon on “‘Some 
of the things in which the people of Lynn should 
be interested,” referred, among other excellent 
organizations, to the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
So seldom does the animal cause get an en- 
couraging word directly from the pulpit that this 
seems worthy of attention. 

Since writing the above paragraph we have 
received a card containing a list of Sunday even- 
ing talks by the Rev. E. O. Grisbrook, of New 
Hartford, Connecticut, among which is the fol- 
lowing: “‘George T. Angell and The American 
Humane Education Society.” This is most 
encouraging. F.H R. 


Let us hope for a ‘‘Mercy Sunday”’ in 
the churches and in the Sunday-schools. 
Heart culture is quite as important as 
brain culture. The days will dawn on a 
fairer world when our children are taught 
that ‘“‘the greatest coward is he who treats 
with cruelty any helpless living thing.”’ 

MINNIE MADDERN FISKE. 


THE WHITE-BORDERED BANNER 
Our stars and our stripes are now bordered with 
white, 
To justice and peace all the nations inviting. 
*Tis the emblem of love giving might to the right, 
All the races and creeds in truth’s service uniting. 
Not by powder and ball, but through love’s higher 
call 
Will the merciful banner yet wave over all. 
O, the white-bordered banner in beauty shall 
wave 
O’er the lands and the seas, God’s children to save! 
“Then conquer we must, for our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto, ‘In God is our trust!’ ”’ 
O, the white-bordered banner in beauty shall wave 
O’er the lands and the seas, God’s children to save! 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


THE ROBIN 

Virginia has passed a law taking our bright 
attractive friend, the robin, from the list of 
game birds. If only the other southern states 
—there are six of them where the robin may be 
shot—would do the same! They will have to, in 
time. Public opinion in this matter is spreading 
southward very fast. A bird whose fledgling, 
ornithologists tell us, eats, in bugs and worms, 
the equivalent of fourteen feet of caterpillars a 
day, is of sufficient economic value to insure its 
protection. Should the bill on migratory birds, 
now before Congress, become law, the robin will 
be under the care of the national government 
and state legislation will not be so necessary. 

F.H.R. 


A NEW FIELD—HONDURAS 


Recently we had a request from the assistant 
secretary of the Louisiana State S. P. C. A. in 
New Orleans, Miss Louise H. Guyol, to send 
literature in Spanish to Miss M. A. Purdom, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, for the purpose of 
forming Bands of Mercy. Miss Purdom states 
that there is no Society where she lives, and that 
the only way to work with the people there is to 
start with the very young children. 

We informed Miss Mary C. Yarrow of Phila- 
delphia of this opportunity, and she gladly con- 
tributed 200 Spanish Band of Mercy cards, 200 
buttons, and literature in Spanish. We sent 
copies of our Spanish edition of ‘“‘The Horse’s 
Prayer” and of ‘‘Black Beauty.’’ This is but 
one of the many opportunities that are being 
opened in foreign lands for humane education. 
When there are so many demands upon our 
funds at home, it is often a question how 
much we can afford to expend in missionary 
efforts abroad. Occasionally we have received 
gifts especially for foreign fields. If we could 
receive more of these we would be able greatly to 
increase our work in foreign lands. 


AN APPROPRIATE MONUMENT 


The Washington Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union has erected a drinking fountain in 
Olympia, in that state, to the memory of Rev. 
Emma E. Page, who was for many years organ- 
izer and lecturer for the national department of 
mercy of the W.C. T. U. The inscription reads: 
“A child of God; a friend of the dumb; a lover 
of all humartiity.” 

In her own state of Washington, Miss Page 
influenced the legislature, and was mainly in- 
strumental in securing the law for humane edu- 
cation in schools. She made addresses at in- 
stitutes, visited schools, and gave a course of 
lectures on humane education to the students of 
Whitworth College, Tacoma, and the way was 
opening for further work in similar colleges 
when her strength failed. She compiled the 
“Ethical Culture Readers,’’ the ‘‘Mercy Contest 
Book No. V.’’ and was the author of many 
poems and magazine articles. 


Angell Memorial Items 


“The Society has a great 
work before it; and it ear- 
nestly asks the aid and pray- 
ers of every man and woman 
who believes in God, and has 
sympathy for His suffering 
creatures.”’ 


GEORGE T. ANGELL’S 
A ppeal in the Boston papers, 
April, 1868. 

The Executive Committee of the Angell 
Memorial Fund is closing the first year devoted 
to organizing a state-wide movement to raise 
$1,000,000 to build and endow the Angell Memo- 
rial Hospital for Animals, which is to be also the 
headquarters of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and the 
American Humane Education Society. 

The Committee sincerely thanks all who have 
assisted in organizing the work and who have con- 
tributed to the Fund. Much is yet to be done. 
We are entering on the second period of this work 
full of enthusiasm and with that unlimited faith 
which guides all who are conscious of doing their 
duty. 

The Angell Memorial Fund has reached the 
sum of $58,416.20. The difference between this 
humble amount and the Million Dollar mark 
tells what work is left for us to accomplish. 

From now on we will keep present in the minds 
of everybody in every way possible why we are 
organized and the object of our organization. 

We must raise the $1,000,000 Building and 
Endowment Fund. In giving to the Angell 
Memorial Fund, every Massachusetts man and 
woman is adding to the glory of the Common- 
wealth. 

No other man in this country has done so 
much to advance the humane cause as did 
George T. Angell. In building and endowing 
the Angell Memorial Hospital for Animals, we 
honor the memory of one of the most eminent 
humanitarians and perpetuate the institutions 
founded by him by furnishing proper head- 
quarters and the means to carry on more suc- 
cessfully the work of the two Societies. 

Let us all join in a supreme effort to achieve 
our high goal. 

We hope that our friends all over the state will 
communicate with this Committee. We need a 
force of workers in every town. Send us the 
names of all persons interested in our work so 
that we can form with them an organization that 
will reach every community in the state. 

Write to us or to the county agents; pledge 
yourself to help us in some way; send us a con- 
tribution and ask your friends to do the same. 
No work like this ever appealed to the hearts of 
men and women in vain. 

The building and endowment of the Angell 
Memorial Hospital for Animals will add luster 
to the state of Massachusetts. 

Executive Committee 
NATHANIEL T. KIDDER $1,000,000 
FRANCIS H. ROWLEY Building & Endowment 
MRS. GEORGE T. ANGELL Fund 
Angell Memorial 


County Representatives: 


Barnstable E. S. Cotton Brewster 

Bristol T. S. Sayer, 72 Hillman St. New Bedford 
H. B. Drew, Y.M.C.A. Bldg. New Bedford 

Hampden UH. E. Thayer, 77 Garfield St. Springfield 


E. B. Dolan, 150 South St. Holyoke 
Middlesex F. W. Peakes, 148 Vernal St. Everett 
Norfolk J. A. Mitchell, 24 Sampson Av. Braintree 

J. H. Woodsum, 6 Hazel St. Milton 
Suffolk C. Cesana, 45 Milk St. Boston 
Worcester H. E. Chapman, 2 Euclid Av. Worcester 
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GAME BIRDS, WILD-FOWL AND 
BIRDS, Edward Howe Forbush. 

How grossly improvident Massachusetts and 
other states along our Atlantic coast have been in 
allowing to be killed off for food and sport, those 
birds which in abundance constitute so valuable 
an asset, one may realize by acquainting himself 
with the results of the long and painstaking inves- 
tigations upon which this volume is based. 

The history of these birds, traced by creditable 
reports of explorers, sportsmen and ornithologists, 
shows that there has been a decrease in numbers of 
nearly every species; that some have been entirely 
exterminated and that others have been reduced 
to a state that puts them beyond any possible 
restoration. 

Of the living birds in Massachusetts and adjacent 
states, the author gives descriptions, including 
markings and notes by which they may be identified, 
habits, migration movements and food. The 
causes which brought about the extinction of cer- 
tain species are recounted as are also those which 
are responsible at present for the continuing de- 
crease of the birds. 

That part of this complete and exhaustive work 
to which the greatest consideration should be given, 
however, concerns bird protection and conservation. 
“Those who love nature for her own sake,’ says 
Mr. Forbush, “those who take delight in the 
living bird, whose ears are attuned to resonant cry 
and whistling wing, who have that quality of mind 
that sees more value and more profit in the bird 
alive in its native element than in the bloody and 
bedraggled carcass hanging in the butcher’s stall, 
must see to it that these birds are conserved.” 

The steps necessary to rehabilitate the birds are 
pointed out and, as a guide for shaping future bird 
legislation, they may well be followed by all the 
states until our forests and streams are restocked 
with the creatures which ruthless men have been 
allowed to destroy. 

Drawings and photographs illustrate the text 

622 pp. Massachusetts State Board of Agricul- 
ture, Boston. 


SHORE 


THE BOOK OF THE BEASTIE, Ruth Ewing and 
Josephine Trott. 

As another important addition to the list of books 
suitable for the use of teachers in humane educa- 
tion work comes this very attractive volume, in- 
tended as a supplementary reader in schools, as well 
as for use in the home. The work contains many 
choice juvenile poems and stories on animal subjects, 
and is full of interest from the picture of the three 
calves, used as a frontispiece, to the row of puppies 
at the end of the book. 

There are over one hundred selections. among 
them poems by Bayard Taylor, James Russell 
Lowell, Charles Lamb, Joseph Jefferson, William 
Wordsworth and Ralph Waldo Emerson. The 
prose articles range from fiction to natural history 
sketches, and from stories of domestic animals and 
birds, to those about the elephant and monkey, 
even including such subjects as snakes, snails, 
worms and fish. Some of these stories are actually 
true, such as the history of Mary’s famous lamb; 
of Barry, the St. Bernard that saved so many 
lives; and of Richelieu, the little burro belonging 
to Company B of the LaSalle Rifles, of New Orleans, 
during the Civil War. One of the sweetest stories 
from the pen of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has also 
found a place here, in an abridged form. 

A distinctive feature of the book is the way in 
which the proper care of pet animals is treated in 
story form, as, for instance, ““Mary’s Canary,” 
“Lady Ann Gora’s Party,” “‘Prof. Bow Wow Gives 
a Lecture,” etc. 

The volume is freely illustrated from original 
photographs of a high order, and also contains 
several little pen and ink tail-pieces. 

250 pp. 75 cents. The Forest Press, Highland 
Park, Illinois. 


GREYHOUND FANNY, Martha Morley Stewart. 

Among the heart-culture books for the young a 
prominent place must be assigned to this story of a 
dog. It is another of those books so much desired 
and needed to stamp indelibly upon juvenile minds 
the quality of kindness towards the dumb. It 
already has received the endorsement of a number 
of educators and has been adopted in the schools 
of Chicago, Evanston, Oak Park, and _ Joliet, 
Illinois. 

The author is a lover of dumb creatures, a thor- 
ough student and faithful interpreter of animal 
nature. She informs her readers that her sympa- 
thies and labors were enlisted in the humane cause 
by ‘‘The Beautiful Lady” of her story who asked 
her to form a Band of Mercy among the children. 
The appeal of mercy was irresistible, and as a result 
“Greyhound Fanny” now speaks to the hearts of 
others and pleads for mercy and love towards all 
her kind. 

She is happy in the affections and attentions of 
her mistress. Her friends are many and include 
other dogs, horses, cats, monkeys and birds of whose 
traits and ways of living she tells many interesting 
stories. By a sad turn of fate she is lost from the 
home of her Beautiful Lady and for a time wanders 
the streets. The mental and physical sufferings of 
both are pathetic; but love is unforgetable and the 
happy ending is the reunion of a pair long-parted. 

“Greyhound Fanny”? may well be put into the 
hands of children. It will make them look with 
kinder feelings upon all our dumb brothers. 

A dozen or more illustrations beautify the book. 

190 pp. $1.50. R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 
Chicago. 


NEXT-NIGHT STORIES, Clarence Johnson 
Messer. 

It cannot be doubted that the stories which best 
please and hold the attention of the average child 
are those which are told about animals. The suc- 
cessful ‘‘teller’’ must therefore cater to this prefer- 
ence on the part of his young listeners or readers, 
and avail himself not only of material old and good 
but also of the new and promising. 

The dozen short tales of this book concern those 
animals and birds of which every small boy or 
girl knows something and likes to learn more. 
“The Proud and Foolish Peacock,’’ ‘‘The Fox, the 
Raccoon, and the Bear,’’ “Dandy Beaver and 
Sippy Woodchuck,” and “The Bird of Prey,”’ are 
some of the titles of chapters. The story of ‘Sambo 
and Jerry’ (dog and horse) should strike a tender 
chord in every child. It conveys an excellent les- 
son on the value of kindness to horses. The ani- 
mals are endowed with human speech and feelings 
and their doings and sayings are such as to delight 
and elevate all bright and eager minds. 

The volume, which is attractively bound, contains 
eight illustrations by L. J. Bridgman. 

261 pp. $1 net. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 
Boston. 


TASMAN, Mary K. Brewster. 

The comradeship which may exist between a dog 
and its owner is well portrayed in this sweet little 
story of a black spaniel from the far-away island of 
Tasmania, who accompanied his mistress to her 
New England home. His devotion and his perfect 
understanding of her moods made him the friend 
to whom she always turned. “In lives all-lived 
there are days of despair, and then the affection 
and faithfulness of one small dog sometimes may 
seem the only tie that holds one to endurance. 
There are days of deepness when the dog-heart 
seems the only one that understands, because the 
only one that through all the other kinds of days 
was true.” 

The story is told by Tasman and his mistress in 
alternating chapters, and is attractively printed, 
with board covers. 

39 pp. 75 cents. The Everett Press, Boston. 


Look well to the horse’s needs at this 
season; save him from many a strain and 
fall by keeping him sharp-shod; carry the 
blanket on every trip; and, if you have not 
already done so, join the thousands of 
sensible drivers who have taken off the 
useless blinders. 


HOW A HORSE SAVED HIS FOOT 
By REV. W. A. ROBINSON 


In 1872, I was in charge, as pastor, of a cir- 
cuit of eight appointments in southern Ohio, 
which made the service of my horse, ‘‘Celim,”’ 
a bright bay, indispensable. On one Sunday 
afternoon, as I was speeding him along the pike, 
heading for my home, ten miles distant, he cast 
a front shoe. I knew that to drive him home 
in that condition would ruin his foot, but it was 
Sunday and no smith-shop was available, and 
yet I felt I must reach my home that night. 

It chanced that I had a pair of Arctic rubbers 
in my buggy and fishing around in my pocket 
I found a cord and bound one of those rubbers 
about the foot of the horse. He seemed to appre- 
ciate what I was doing. 

It grew very dark before I reached the end 
of my journey and I could hardly see my hand 
before me. Suddenly, as I was forging along 
in the darkness, the horse stopped. I could 
not see why, but alighting from the buggy, 
stepped around to the side which I had’ shod 
with my shoe and the instant I came up to it he 
lifted up his foot. 

The string had come untied and in another 
minute his shoe would have been gone. I se- 
cured it afresh and had no further trouble. It 
ruined the shoe, but saved the foot. 

If he had been a child he could not have more 
certainly said, ‘“‘Please come and tie my shoe.” 


KIND OWNER APPRECIATED 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 

Since receiving the November issue of Our 
Dumb Animals 1 have been thinking of an ex- 
perience I had last summer, which was very sad 
to me, and which I would like to relate. 

More than a year ago I sold one of the finest, 
liveliest and most perfect road horses I ever saw, 
and in just nine months he came home to his stall, 
lame and extremely poor. He did not have life 
enough to switch off the flies that were eating 
him up. 

I opened the door and he went in to his nice 
clean stall which he had left nine months before. 
Words cannot describe how I felt. I brushed off 
the flies, gave him water, and cared for him, 
feeding him everything he was fond of, and now 
I can drive him and he is feeling fine. 

G. H. MILES, 


Corunna, Indiana. 
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THE WORLD’S BEST HOLSTEIN 


To Creamelle Vale, a Holstein cow, owned at 
Dutchland Farm, Brockton, Massachusetts, 
now belongs the distinction of being the world’s 
greatest milk producer. She has just completed 
a year’s test, the result of which by official 
announcement shows the bounteous yield of 
14,500 quarts or 29,563 pounds of milk. 

Creamelle Vale has far outstripped all com- 
petitors. Her record exceeds that of her nearest 
rival, also a Holstein, by 750 quarts. Her best 
day’s work was 54 quarts and her largest yield 
for one month totaled 1554 quarts. 

To enable the famous Holstein to do her best 
and to win a world’s championship, no pains 
were spared in providing for her good health 
and comfort. 

Specially-constructed stalls, furnished in sum- 
mer with electric fans, kept her cool and restful. 
No flies were allowed to annoy her, and a faithful 
attendant looked after her daily needs. 

Creamelle Vale is eight years old. Money 
cannot buy her, but her sons and daughters are 
sought at the highest prices, one promising 
scion having brought the substantial sum of 
$10,000. 


A HORSE THAT REALLY WEPT 
Translated from Revue Illustree des Animaux 


For ten years two good friends, a man and a 
horse, had lived together; for ten years they 
had worked side by side, in rain or sunshine, the 
animal drawing the heavy cart and the man lead- 
ing him. This tender friendship continued until 
illness came to put an end to it. The carter, for 
it was he who was the cause of proving that all 
good things must come to an end, was forced 
to leave his work and his companion. 

Two years after this separation, the carter 
recognized his old friend. He approached him, 
caressed him, and spoke to him. Then followed 
a most surprising and affecting occurrence to 
those who saw it. The horse, hearing the voice 
of his old master, feeling the caress and the 
familiar head against his cheek, began to weep, 
yes, actually to weep. Great tears flowed from 
his eyes and ran down his nostrils. 

Can you deny, after having witnessed similar 
manifestations of intelligence and fidelity, that 
the horse reasons, and that he*has a capability 
for affection as great as ours, unquestionably 
greater than that of a large majority of men who 
pretend to care for horses but who only martyr 
and torture the poor animals? 


A STORY OF GENERAL BOOTH 


Someone has said that the size of a man’s real 
heart can best be measured by his treatment of 
the dumb creatures around him, which reminds 
me of a bitter winter’s night at Kiel—ten years 
ago or more it must surely be, writes “Kitching” 
in a late issue of the English Animals’ Friend. 

We were traveling together—the General and 
I—to Stockholm. Some time must yet elapse 
before the stupid official at the quayside would 
permit us to board the steamer for Korsér. - The 
General proposed a walk. On our way we 
overtook a man driving a cow—to the shambles, 
I suspect. Man and beast were almost equally 
miserable-looking creatures, worn with life, and 
at last the poor exhausted animal sank to the 
ground, apparently done. 

“What’s the matter with it? Can’t you find 
out?”’ was the General’s instant inquiry. 

“Is she ill?’’ I asked the hapless man in my 
best German. 

“No! Only tired,’’ was the unfeeling answer. 

But whether the poor creature was ill or “only 
tired,’’ the General would not leave her until 
by pattings and stroking and English entreaties 
we had succeeded in encouraging her to rise to 
her feet and start once more on her sorrowful way. 

A couple of hours later, when we were safely 
berthed on the boat, and I was just closing my 
eyes in the sweetest of slumbers, I heard a voice 
—it was the General’s—saying: “I wonder how 
that poor cow’s getting on, Kitching?” 


A WINTER SUNSET 
By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 

Low hanging clouds of gray, sunless and cold, 
With not a hint of azure or of gold— 
Gaunt, leafless trees, their branches wide out- 

spread, 
With ermine robes bedecked and panoplied. 
Far in the west the sky dips to the light, 
Crimson and gold allure the eager sight; 
Then clouds rush in and curtain it from view, 
And all the heavens take on a scmber hue. 
A line of black athwart the darkening sky 
Marks where wild geese in tired squadrons fly; 
While moaning winds send forth a requiem 

low 
For flowers buried deep beneath the snow. 
Behind the stable doors safe housed and warm, 
The cattle fear no sting of winter storm; 
Chewing their cuds they dream of meadows 

green 
When Spring again shall miracle the scene. 
Then suddenly the stars leap to their place 
And one by one the heavens with radiance 


grace— 
Safe guarded by their care, at God’s behest, 
All nature slumbers now in quiet rest. 


WAR’S REALITIES 


General Cronje, the old South African war 
hero, shortly before he died, referred to the de- 
plorable struggle as follows: 

When the war broke out, I went, as every 
Boer who was a man went, and faced the foe 
that was seeking to destroy the liberty of my 
country. After many victories I was defeated 
and captured. I neither disgraced my cause nor 
my beloved nation by my surrender. No man 
could have done better than we did at Paarde- 
berg. I was sent by the British to St. Helena, 
a prisoner. When I returned to the Transvaal, 
after the conclusion of the war, I found nothing 
but desolation and ruin. My country was still 
black with cinders and stained with blood. In 
the battle of Paardeberg my wife was wounded 
as she fought in the trenches. That wound bled 
out from my heart. I thought I had felt the 
worst pain. Alas! when I saw the scarred face 
of my poor country, the wound in my heart 
opened, and bled out my hope! I looked into 
my dear old wife’s care-worn face and then across 
the mired veldt. I could not help it. I cried. 

Since that day I have not been able to stand 
straight. I was old and weak, hungry, and 
homeless. My children had all died in defense 
of our country. There we stood, my wife and 
I, supporting each other in our misery. How 
lonely we were! how much alone! I was too 
old to fight again and strike another blow for 
our liberty—too old to walk behind the plow— 
almost too old to live. 


The climatic and general conditions in Arizona are peculiarly adapted to sheep husbandry, says 
The Progressive Farmer of Phoenix, to whose courtesy we are indebted for this illustration. It is said 
that no country excels Arizona in the economic production of wool, mutton and lambs. The sheep, 
of which there were over 800,000 in 1910, are pastured largely on the public domain. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOS. TIMMINS 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 
“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected: 


1. The monthly publication, Our Dumb Animals, for one 
year. 


2. Twenty leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of “Band of Mercy Melodies.” 
4. Animitation gold badge for the president. 


See inside back cover for prices of Band of Mercy badges 
and supplies, and humane publications. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Two hundred and eighty-five Bands of Mercy 
were reported in November, of which one hundred 
and sixty were organized in the schools of Massa- 
chusetts, eighty-three in schools of Connecticut, 
and twenty-one in one school in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The numerals show the number of Bands in each 
school or town: 


Schools in Massachusetts 


Duties; Dresser Hill District. 
in: Thayer, 4; Nason St., 5; Arlington St., 4; 
ae 4; Town House. 

Greenfield: Davis St., 8; Pleasant St., “4 School St., 4; 
Federal St., 6; Cheseian St.. 4; Main a 4; Green River, 3; 
Conway St., 4; Four Corners, 3; Distri t, 5. 

: Center, i Bowditch, 4; Wallis, 11; South, 8; 


Pea 
Endicott, 9; Warren, 4. 
ugus: Roby, 8; Felton, 6; Lincoln, 3; Cliftondale, 4 
Armitage, 2; Ballard, 6; Mansfield, 4; Emerson, 4; North 
ugus, 2. 


Sunderland: Sunderland, 5 

hately, Center, 2; West Whately. 
Whitinsville: West End. 
Wilmington: East. 


Gilmanton, New Hampshire: Golden Rule. 


Schools in Connecticut 


Addison: District No. 5. 

Buckland: School No. 7, 2. 

Burnside: South Burnside, 2; Woodland. 

East Hartford: Second North. 

Glastonbury: Addison; District No. 1, 5; 
No. 6, 2; Main St., District No. 4. 

Manchester: District No. 8, 8; Union Grammar, 21; 
Manchester Green. 

New Britain: East St., 17; Rockwell, 12; Burritt, 8. 

South Manchester: Lincoln. 

South Windsor: Union District, 5. 

Warehouse Point: Warehouse Point, 4. 

Wethersfield: Griswoldville, 2; North Brick, 2; Main 
St.; South Hill, 2; West Hill. 


District 


Amsterdam, New York: Protective Club. 

Berkshire, New York: L. T. L. 

Orangeburg, South Carolina: Climax; Yoke Fellows; 
Good Shepherds. 

Miami, Florida: Methodist S. S. 

New Orleans, Louisiana: Guy Richardson; Weis; 
Angell. 

Peniel, Texas: Peniel. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania: 
Legion. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: Sherman School, 21. 

Indianapolis, Indiana: Girls. 

Alton, Illinois: Washington Humane Biahidy. 

Duluth, Minnesota: Jefferson School, 2; Old Abe; 
Black Beauty. 

Independence, Missouri: Maywood. 

Hanover, Kansas: Hanover. 

Eastman, Quebec: ‘Band of Mercy." 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 85,865. 


Junior and _ Senior 


BABY 


BRUIN’S FIRST PICTURE 


Courtesy of The Beacon 


O write of Charles Kingsley 
and not mention his pets 
would be to deprive young 
folks of something very 
delightful, writes Harriet 
Malone Hobson in Baptist 
Boys and Girls. 

Kingsley loved every 
living thing with all the 
big, generous heart of 
him, and as a natural result every living thing 
loved him—his cats, dogs and horses giving him 
a devotion that was almost human. 

His riding horse followed him about like a 
tame tabby cat, and the far-famed dogs of 
Eversley Rectory—Dandy, Sweep and Victor— 
moped and grieved during his absences until 
it was frequently feared that they would die. 

Dandy was a terrier, “long, low, with short, 
crooked legs, big paws, a broad head with plenty 
of room for his brain, and soft brown eyes that 
expressed every thought in his heart as plainly 
as if he had had the gift of speech. the only 
human attribute denied him,’’ writes Rose 
Kingsley, in an article about her father's dogs. 
Dandy was his learned master’s shadow and 
made it his especial duty to accompany him 
on his visits among the people of the parish. 
Sometimes Dandy attended church, and when 
he did, ‘‘he behaved with his wonted discretion,” 
says his mistress, “‘calmly lying down on the top 
of the high, old-fashioned pulpit steps, looking 
around on the amused congregation as much as 
to say, ‘If you attempt to annoy my master, I 
am here to defend him.’’’ Dandy lived to be 
thirteen years old, and when he died Kingsley 
himself dug his grave and placed a stone at its 
head, engraved, “‘Fideli Fideles. The faithful 
to the faithful.” 

Sweep was another of the Eversley dogs—a 
great black retriever noted in several ways. 
One thing was his ability to bear a pet cat all 
over the place by grasping her head in his 
mouth. Miss Puss and he were devoted friends, 
and for years she would very complacently allow 
him to bear her about in this fashion to amuse 
guests at the rectory. 

Sweep did not like the church bells, and when- 
ever they began to chime he began to howl, and 
as he did this while racing over the lawn full 
speed, the musical announcement of service time 


became also a time of much unholy glee to the 
small folks at the rectory. 

Victor was another dearly loved pet of the 
great author. He was a dachshund of the 
royal breed, for he was given to Kingsley by 
Queen Victoria herself from her own kennel. 
He was “‘five inches high and a yard long when 
he was grown,” says his mistress. “And he acted 
like a spoiled child and ruled the house. He 
insisted on sleeping in my bedroom, and if he was 
put out, his shrieks roused the house. He had 
very aristocratic tastes. No power on earth 
could make him go down by the back stairs, and 
if the maids invited him to the kitchen, he 
would leave them to go down their own way, 
and running round by the front stairs would 
meet them at the kitchen door. 

“Victor had not the least objection to the 
bells, but he felt it right to show his sympathy 
for his dear friend Sweep, upon the principle 
that imitation is the sincerest flattery. So as 
soon as the bells began, out of the house shot 
Victor. Over the lawn, along the garden paths 
and through the yard he followed Sweep in his 
agonized race, turning when his friend turned, 
stopping when he stopped, and adding shrill 
yelps and howls to the big dog’s lamentations.” 

When this little dog fell ill, the man whom 
even royalty loved to honor laid aside his busy 
pen, and for two nights and days nursed the 
suffering little animal. And when Victor’s big, 
wistful eyes closed forever, their last glance was 
for the kindly man whom he had loved all his 
life with all the devotion of his doggish heart. 

It is good to know these “‘little things’”’ about 
the great ones who have given us our literature. 
It is even better to read and then make our own, 
something that Charles Kingsley wrote for one 
of his own children not so very long before his 
busy life ended: “You can find a work to do, 
and a noble work to do, chivalrous work to do— 
just as chivalrous work to do now as if you © 
lived in any old fairyland, such as Spenser 
talked of in his ‘Fairy Queen.’ Now you can 


be as true a knight errant, or lady errant, in 
the present century as if you had lived far away 
in the dark ages of violence and rapine. So, 
for your own sakes, if not for God’s sake, keep 
alive in you the sense of what is, and you know 
to be, good, noble and beautiful, and I don’t 
mean beautiful in art, but beautiful in morals.” 
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CHILDREN IN A WORCESTER SCHOOL WHO ARE PERSUADING HORSE OWNERS AND DRIVERS TO GIVE UP BLINDERS 


TROPHIES OF THE CAMPAIGN 


This picture tells the story of how the pupils 
of the Ledge Street School, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Thomas F. O’Flynn, principal, 
have taken up our anti-blinder campaign and 
helped it along in their own city. Thirty-three 
children only are in the photograph, but many 
more since then have won the right to join this 
fine company of humane boys and girls. Under 
Mr. O’Flynn’s inspiring leadership the scholars 
are ready to undertake anything within their 
power in behalf of animal life. This action of the 
Ledge Street School has resulted in a public senti- 
ment in Worcester which has meant the open 
bridle for many horses which otherwise would 
still be wearing this relic of somebody's stupidity. 
We would there were a thousand Mr. O’Flynns 
in Massachusetts, and a thousand schools like 
his! F.H.R. 


OUT WITH BOB 
By GEORGE F. PAUL 


I’ve wandered out through autumn woods 
Where golden-tinted leaves 

Were laughing with the flying squirrels 
Or joking with the breeze. 


I’ve gathered red haws where the brook 
Comes leaping through the hills, 

I’ve hunted gleaming goldenrod 
That blooms for Jacks and Jills. 


I’ve picked the plums that pattered down 
Just at a little shake, 

I’ve trampled on across the fields, 
Through corn and tangled brake. 


My comrade on these merry trips— 
Now kindly get this right— 

Has been a tireless, cheery soul; 
His name is Robert White. 


No cap he wears, no gun he lugs, 
And yet he has a coat 

That fits him like a jacket snug 
And buttons round his throat. 


He takes some oatmeal, now and then, 
To satisfy his needs; 

But, better far, he likes to feast 
On noxious bugs and seeds. 


So here’s to good old Robert White, 
Take our regards by mail. 

I know you’re trusty, Robert White, 
Although you often quail. 


Our Family by GRAYCE DRUITT LATUS 


T is more than ten years ago 
since our family was estab- 
lished. I was a young bride 
when my husband brought 
from his office a little mon- 
grel dog, half-starved and 
miserable. We adopted him 
at once, and for a year he 
was our pet. The next year 
we went away for a short 

trip, entrusting him to the care of a reliable 

neighbor, but when we returned home we learned 
that he had been killed by an automobile. That 
morning, after my husband had gone to the office, 

I fled to the porch and shed tears over the loneli- 

ness of my home. 

Then a really wonderful thing happened. A 
full-grown and finely-bred Irish setter came and 
sat down beside me, wagging his beautiful tail 
and caressing my hands and face. When I went 
indoors he came, too. He would not leave the 
house, although I repeatedly told him that 
“such a fine looking fellow must have a good 
home and a loving master.” He pleaded with 
his great brown eyes to be allowed to stay. 

My husband, for many weeks, made inquiries 
about him, but no one claiming him, we called 
him Bruno, and he became the next member of 
our family. He proved to be quite an accom- 
plished fellow, for on the second day he exhibited 
his talent by carrying a basket of fruit from the 
first floor to the attic, taking his pay in the form 
of an apple. 

For many years now he has gone unescorted 
to the car with an umbrella for the unprepared 
home-comer. So talented is he, that a telephone 
call on a rainy day will cause him to get an um- 
brella from the stand and start for the car before 
the message is delivered. Often, on a cloudy 
day, he will meet a member of the family and 
insist on trading an umbrella for a basket laden 
with eatables, with which he will rush home. 

Next in our family chronology comes a little 
yellow cat, Abraham, so called because a ragman 
by that name tried to steal him. He is a queer 
little fellow, stunted in growth, but very cunning. 
Poses are his specialty, and his greatest joy is to 
go on a long jaunt in a basket carried by Bruno. 

Through loving our pets we became great 


lovers of all animals, and our house became the 
refuge for every ‘‘stray’’ in the neighborhood. 
Some came for a meal, others stayed over night, 
many tarried until we placed them with friends. 
One long-legged mongrel sniffed at our door one 
day, and we invited him in. He was considered 
a neighborhood pest and was fairly alive with 
fleas. I washed and anointed him and he be- 
came a fast friend. Eventually we placed him 
with a family who loved him, and he proved 
himself a hero by saving his little mistress from 
drowning. I will relate an incident concerning 
this dog, Jack by name, and Bruno, which at- 
tracted considerable attention at the time. 

One bitter cold morning Bruno and I went to 
the butcher’s. Bruno was carrying the roast 
home in a basket when Jack took him unawares 
and grabbed the meat. I never saw a more 
carefully thought out and skilfully executed 
plan than the one Bruno put into play. He set 
his basket down, pretending not to care, but 
followed Jack carefully. When the latter lay 
down to enjoy his feast, Bruno lunged upon him 
before he had unwrapped the meat, recovered 
our dinner, then replaced it in the basket, and 
walked home with great dignity. 

Among our transient guests there have been 
Brownie and her seven puppies; Grayie and her 
numerous family; in fact, so many in all that I 
could not give you even a brief history of each. 

Now we have three children and they are 
always bringing home sick, sad and sorry-looking 
boarders—kittens that they find abandoned in 
the wet grass and are “‘sure they will develop 
pneumonia”; dogs of all sorts and conditions 
“that they would help to find a good home.” 

Bruno, the dog, and Abraham, the cat, are the 
old guard. The former, for ten years, has faith- 
fully watched over the home and its occupants 
and preserved the dignity and honor of the family. 
Abraham has been ever diligent in warning the 
mice and rats that the house is our domain. 

Our friends and over-night guests often speak 
of the “homey’’ atmosphere they feel at our 
house. In their letters they always include ‘‘a 


hug for the kiddies and a loving pat for Bruno 
and Abraham and any stray that may be within 
your gates.” 

“Our family” has made our home happy. 
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A “TAR HEEL” KITTEN 
By INEZ WALKER, Lyons, Georgia 
I have seen very many copies of Our Dumb Animals 
and think it is a very nice magazine, so I am sending one of 


our sweet Kittie’s pictures. He is the only baby in our 
family, and all of us love him very much. He will be six years 


old the fifth of next April, and on that anniversary his birthday 
is celebrated the same as are those of the rest of the family. 
He is very fond of music. When he gets lonely he plays the 
piano. And the cutest way he has to show his vanity! He is 
awfully “‘vain.”” When company comes in, he comes into the 
parlor just the same as the rest of us do. He thinks he is 
very pretty, for he gets up on the dresser and looks at him- 
self, and the expression on his face will change as if he were 
smiling. I have almost forgotten to tell you what his name is. 
It is “Peter.” 

Peter won’t even eat in the kitchen. When his meal is 
put in the kitchen he will look at it and walk away, but when 


it is brought into the dining-room he will eat it. He is a’ 


“Tar Heel’ (North Carolina) Kittie. 

I told him I was sending one of his pictures to be printed, 
and he looked at me with his large, wonderful eyes, just as 
good as to say, ‘‘The rest of the cats will be jealous of me.”’ 
He is twelve inches in height and twenty-eight inches in 
length and weighs twenty-three pounds. He is white with 
light tan spots. 


THE EYES OF THE BARNACLE 


In the barnacle we have a unique and wonderful case of a 
creature that can afford as age comes on, to dispense with 
the eyesight that was so useful in youth. For the young and 
old barnacle are as different, one from the other, as fishes from 
seaweed. In the heyday of life the barnacle swims about the 
sea, seeking its food with the aid,of its eyes, and generally 
leading a roaming existence. Later in life, however, it grows 
tired of this aimless wandering, and settles down to worry ship 
captains by attaching itself to the keel of their craft, and 
defying the much-advertised powers of various preventive 
paints. Once there, the barnacle has become a fixture, and, 
whether on ships or sharks, its eyesight is of no more use. It 
cannot seek its food and it cannot shun its foes; for it never 
more will move. Therefore its eyes become superfluous, and 
according to nature’s invariable rule in such cases, disappear. 


THE NEW YEAR'S CALENDAR 


By NELLIE M. COYE 


What do you think the New Year would do, 

If he were a bright little lad like you, 

With chances waiting on every hand 

To be brave and loyal, to take a stand 

For right and justice and all that goes 

To the making of heroes the whole world knows? 


Would he stone the cow? Would he shoot the bird 
To leave its young with their cries unheard? 
Would he torture the cat and call it fun? 

Would he trap the little wild things that run 

And gambol and frisk through the forest free, — 
God’s little creatures,—and, oh, would he 
Checkrein the horse as he bears his load 

Patiently over the stony road? 


’Tis ever the deeds of love and cheer 

That bring most joy to the glad New Year. 
Then write its pages with kindly deeds, 
Ministering ever to others’ needs. 

The stone, the trap and the murderous gun 
Have never trophies of honor won. 

A handful of grass to the bending head 
Of the hack horse often but poorly fed; 
Apples and sugar in place of blows,— 
The boy who ever this kindness shows, 
Will never cruelly, wantonly kill 

The little creatures of field and hill. 


If I were a bright little lad like you, 

The New Year would find me loyal and true. 
Deeds of mercy more precious are 

In the New Year's unwritten calendar 

Than pomp and honor and glory bought 

By a cruel deed or an unkind thought. 


Courtesy of Good Housekeeping Magazine 


A NEW YEAR’S CELEBRATION 
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Question: My bay mare, twelve years old, 1200 
pounds in weight, goes lame occasionally in off front 
foot from ring-bone. Is there a treatment for this 


P. L. M. 

Answer: Ring-bone is a bony growth (exos- 
tosis) involving the fetlock or coronary joint. 
A low ring-bone invariably is incurable. A high 
ring-bone is difficult to treat and requires the 
services of a competent practitioner. 


trouble? 


Question: I have a gray mare, fifteen years old. 
She has a hard swelling under the tail. Please 
advise as to treatment. L. D. A. 

Answer: This condition is undoubtedly of 
melanotic or pigment formation, and if no im- 
portant organs are involved, is painless. Owing 
to the tendency of recurrence after extirpation, it 
is considered incurable. 


Question: Two days ago I noticed blood coming 
from my horse’s mouth, and upon examination I 
found the inside of the left cheek lacerated. Will 
you kindly suggest a remedy? A.N.R. 

Answer: Undoubtedly this lacerated condi- 
tion is caused by sharp teeth, and should be 
remedied as soon as possible. Have the mouth 
examined by a competent veterinarian and the 
cause removed. 


Question: One of my cows has been irregular in 
feeding, and a neighbor told me she had hollow- 
horn and wanted to treat her by boring a hole at 
the base of each horn and filling the opening with 
turpentine. Is this a proper treatment? C.M. 

Answer: ‘“‘Hollow-horn” is an imaginary dis- 
ease and does not exist. You used good judg- 
ment in refusing treatment of this kind. Pre- 
carious appetite is undoubtedly the result of 
some disturbance of the organs of digestion. It 
may be remedied by the administration of a 
cathartic, as Epsom salts, one-half to one pound 
dissolved in lukewarm water and given as a 
drench. 


Question: 1 have been troubled with my horse, 
which has thrush in the left hind foot. Please tell 
me the cause and suggest a remedy. P. 8, 

Answer: Thrush is a disease of the frog, 
usually the result of standing continually on 
damp bedding. Remove the cause, clean out 
the foot thoroughly, and keep clean. You may 
apply pow dered calomel to the affected frog. 


Note: The Society's veterinarian will be glad to answer, 
month by month, questions relative to the treatment of 
sick or injured animals, within the limits of a single column. 


THE GOD OF WAR 
“To safeguard peace we must prepare for war’’— 
I know that maxim; it was forged in hell. 
This wealth of ships and guns inflames the vulgar 
And makes the very war it guards against. 
The God of War is now a man of business, 
With vested interests. 
So much sunk Capital, such countless callings, 
The Army, Navy, Medicine, the Church— 
To bless and bury—Music, Engineering, 
Red-tape Departments, Commissariats. 
Stores, Transports, Ammunition, Coaling-stations, 
Fortifications, Cannon-foundries, Shipyards, 
Arsenals, Ranges, Drill-halls, Floating Docks, 
War-loan Promoters, Military Tailors, 
Camp-followers, Canteens, War Correspondents, 
Horse-breeders, Armorers, Torpedo-builders, 
Pipeclay and Medal Vendors, Big Drum Makers, 
Gold Lace Embroiderers, Opticians, Buglers, 
Tent-makers, Banner-weavers, Powder-mixers, 
Crutches and Cork Limb Manufacturers, 
Balloonists, Mappists, Heliographers, 
Inventors, Flying Men, and Diving Demons, 
Beelzebub and all his hosts, who, whether 
In Water, Earth, or Air, among them pocket 
When Trade is brisk a million pounds a week! 
ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 


THE STAG 
By LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER 


He moves in the mesh of the gray wild wood; 
He follows the winding stream. 

He looks beyond where the far frosts hood 
The blue of the mountains’ gleam. 

Oh, he loves the forest's still calm way 
Under the stress of the snow. 

- He loves the bright branches tossing gay 
With buds of the ruby’s glow. 


His antlers move amid the pine 
On the crest of the winter hill. 

His round eyes have the star-beams’ shine 
When the keen frosts thrill and thrill. 

He glides like the dawn from the silv’ry east; 
His hoofs scarce ruff the snow. 

A fleck behind like the froth of yeast 
But hints where his footsteps go. 


The brook has sung in his dappled ears 
Fresh from the mountain spring; 

It has sung, it has sung along the years 
And made the valleys ring. 

And may it laugh and the dark pines nod 
And the scarlet berries grow; 

And man be merciful as God; 
On, on while the wild streams flow 


RECEIPTS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1912 _ 
Fines and witness fees, $333.88. 
Members and Donors 


Miss Josephine S. Gay, $100; Mrs. John E. Hudson, 
$50; Frank A. Day, for Memorial Building, $15; “A 
friend,” for Memorial Building, $3; Elihu B. Taft, for 
Memorial Building, $2.50; Mrs. M. M. Morse, $3; Spencer 
W. Richardson, $3; Mrs. Clara E. Higgins, $3; Mrs. E. C. 
Barbour, $1.50. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH 
Mrs. Charlotte T. Crocker, Mrs. Frank C. Hoyt, Mrs. 
Emmons Crocker, Miss Martha Webb, of which $5 for 
Angell Memorial, Arthur P. Tarbell, Mrs. John E. Parsons, 
“A friend,” Mrs. Chas. W. Kennard, Mrs. F. N. Whitte- 


more. 
FIVE DOLLARS EACH 


Mrs. Ida R. Hall, P. H. Callahan, Waterhouse & ecient: 
Mrs. Chas. W. Stearns, Edwin Wheeler, Nichols & Frost, 
Geo. A. Allen, Mrs. Rosa H. Brown, The Damon Co., 
Richardson Piano Case Co., A. S. Paton, Mrs. A. S. Paton, 
E. B. Kingman, Mrs. F. M. McGarry, W. L. Robinson, 
Leominster Worsted Co., Mrs. Mary A. Martin. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 


Miss Mary Monteith, F ag Dorothy Simmons, C. A. 
Wilber, Blackinton Co., Mrs. W. E. Hoyt, C. T. Plunkett, 
W. B. Plunkett, Rev. H. Hamlin, Mrs. E. J. Noble, Mrs. M. 
McNulty, Charles A. Welch, Mrs. E. T. Jenks, F. E. Mole, 
H. A. W jillis, G. M. Parks, Mrs. H. M. Choate, C. _ 
Parker, Mrs. Henry Allison, Mrs. W. G. Derby, Cc. G. 


Sjostrous. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Mary H. Joyce, Miss Annie Goodell, Mrs. M. Anna 
Gregory. Mrs. J. M. Hitchcock, Mrs. T. B. Smart, for 
Angell Memorial, G. W. Tatro, Miss M. F. Ryan, Mrs. 
Edw. Phelps, Raymond Ralston, F. E. Carlisle, Albert S. 
Farnum, J. L. Comisky, Miss V. Martin, Dr. Wallace 
Brown. Floyd E. Jaynes, James O'Brien, C. H. Cutting, 
D. A. Russell, Mrs. L. L. Walden, Rev. C. H. Jeannette, 
F. A. Seasons, Gretta Patterson, W. A. Gallup, C. Q. 
a a Mrs. W. H. Gaylord, Dr. Geo. P. Curran, 
Mrs. E. W. Dalton, Potter Bros. Co., D. Rider, Miss 
Laura Ripley, Western Ayer, Jr., Mrs. ~ C. Hogan, 
Mrs. C. H. Cutting, an Bracewell, Dr. D. Stafford, 
Mary A. Luther, Mrs. Annie M. Costello, “Novels Cafe,” 
F. C. Woolworth & Co., Geo. H. Livermore, Geo. B. Flood, 
O. A. Archer, Esq., Dr. Wm. Galvin, Mrs. Stewart Lamon, 
Dr. J. B. Hull, Louis O. Tavelli, Mrs. i]. E. Kinsman, Mrs. 
E. C. Gale, Delbert Girard, Abner Towne, Dr. S. L. 
Lloyd, G. B. Waterman, Miss Frances Domin, Wm. C. 
_— Rev. J.F. Carter, Garrett Droppers, Eugene Geiguere, 

— R. Thompson, N. H. Arnold, J. E. —~ 

Mrs. oO. Upton, Deroseir Bros., J. McGrath. T. 
Merde, E. L. ‘Hammond. W. Greea & Co. 
Thomas G. Cassidy, Mrs. W. S. Morton, Tom Hok, 
A. B. Daniels, A. T. Lacy, Mrs. W. C. Ainslie, S. L. A. 
Hall, M. E. Savoy, Mrs. H. F. Barrett, Mrs. M. E. Brad- 
ford, F. Fosdick, Rev. Wm. D. Goble, Emerson W. 
Baker, No. Star Printing Co., Master Wilfred Lane, 
Mrs. Edw. M. Graves, Frank Tower, Rebecca Gampert, 
Mary A. Greenwood, Dr. C. E. Goodman, Bruce Hibbard 
Elec. Light Co., Mrs. M. C. Crocker, Charles H. Rice, 
Thomas Thompson, Mrs. D. C. Nickerson, F. A. Whitney, 
Whitney & Co., Samuel J. Haskell, Mrs. Wm. Dolan, Mrs. 
E. E. Gurney, C. H. Farnsworth. Mrs. Aurora Koch, Miss 
Mary F. Ide, Miss Mildred Withauper. 

All others, vty 20. 

Total, $768.20 

The American. Humane Education Society, $450. 


Subscribers 
Planet Co., $30; Joseph C. Whipple, $26.45; Mrs. Anna 
B. Bach, $13.60; Mrs. E. F. Miller, $10; J. B. Foster, $9.60; 
Cortland Larned, $7.50; O. E. Everett, $7.20; Franklin 
Sq. Agency, $6.50; Bay City Humane Society, $6.40; 
John Grossgebauer, $6; A. T. Saint, $5; Mrs. Lydia Put- 
ney, $5; Mrs. E. H. Yandell, $5; H. Veysey, $4.20; 


Moore-Cottrell Co., $3. 50; S. E. Boots. $3.20; Mrs. H. A. 
Brainard, $3; Mrs. E. L. Murphy, $3; Mrs. P. A. Crafts, 
$3; Maggie Hafer, $3; Mrs. Alfred Free, $3; Miss A. T. 


Arnold, $3; Miss E. Emerson, $3; Mrs. L. D. Mack, $2.90; 
Miss C. L. Botsford, $2.75; E. Ss. Dixon, $2.40; Lancaster 
High School, $2.40; Sister M. Fides, $2; Mrs. Jonathan 
French, $2; Miss J. E. Chapin, $2; Clara C. Pierce, $2; 
Rena Harris, $2; M. A. Smith, $2: Albion R. Chase, $2; 
Mrs. Ella Woodcock, $2; Miss E. L. Everett, $1.60; 
Grumiaux’s Agency, $1. 50; C. S. Bowman, $1.50; Eau 
Claire Co., $1.20. 


TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS EACH 


Mrs. E. K. Sullivan, Mrs. I. J. Smith, Mrs. F. E. Eaton, 
Elihu B. Taft, Clara A. Helwig, John S. Lockwood, Mildred 
Lockwood, Crowley, E. L. Parker, — K. Kilmer, L. W. 
Pellette, J. G. Robinson, Mrs. F. E - Knorr, Louisa A. 
Neitzel, Ellen C. Woodward. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


W. S. Strickland, Mrs. J. Spriestersbach, A. N. Crandall, 
Mrs. J. P. Chapman, A. Van Dermerken, Harry O'Kelly, 
Mrs. T. B. Smart, Mrs. V. Rollways. Mrs. W. Wendte, 
Hugo Krause, E. S. Johnston, Mrs. H. Straub, G. A. Lake, 
Union Training School, Dr. F. L. Poland, Nellie Castleman, 
C. Burell, Dollie Magee, F. R. Langley, F. B. Van Zandt, 
Grace Morrow, W. C. Dickinson, Mary E. Curtis, Nellie 
Olson, Ada H. Kepley, R. I. Hoppman, Mrs. L. Sprecher, 
Maud Ashley, Mrs. E. D. Eastman, Mrs. J. E. Prescott, 
Miss R. M. Black, Mrs. F. M. Sheldon, Mrs. E. W. Heber- 
ton, Emma F. Harris, Mrs. M. Welsh, Miss H. H. Wister, 
Edith G. Bowdoin, C. C. Lewis, Miss M. B. Banks, St. Paul 
Book Co., J. M. Hanson, Bennett's. 

All others, $28.61. 

Total, $310.51. 

Sales of publications, $108.06. 

Total, $1970.65. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR NOVEMBER, 1912 

_A co-worker, $136.15; a friend in Paris, $100; A New 
York friend, $100; Dr. Virginia T. Smith, $50; Miss Ellen 
F. Moseley, $25; Mrs. Thomas Prime, $15; Dr. Frank L. 
Poland, $11; Mrs. F. A. Bidwell, $8; Wm. M. Bains, $7.65; 
Honesdale, Pa., W.S. P. C. A., $6.33; Evelyn Wells, $5.10; 
Town of Oxford, $4.50; State "Normal School, Bellingham. 
Wash., $4; W. S. Strickland, $3.65; Miss M. P. Bacon, 
$3; Mrs. Katherine C. Corson, $3; F. Parkinson, $2.72; 
Town of W: alpole, N. H., $2.50; Gertrude Sanders, $2.50: 
Beatrice McMullen, $2.08; Charles B. Fillebrown, $2; 
Mrs. M. V. Cornell, $2; Mrs. L. M. Anshutz, $2; Lolita 
Carlson, $1.88; Public Schools, Colerain, Minn., $1.80; 
Mrs. J. M. Blackman, $1.75; Miss A. F. Arnold, $1.70; 
Toronto Humane Society, $1.70; Public School, Turner's 
Falls, Mass., $1.65; Vianno C. Green, $1.60; Harry O’ ody 
$1.58; Mrs. Thomas G. Morris, $1.50; Annie E. McGra 
$1.46; F. W. Cameron, $1.40; Gertrude M. Schiller, $1. 35; 
Anna M. Evans, $1.31; Town of Andover, $1.20; 
Frances Murphy, $1. 18; Robert Wheelichan, $1.16: 
Bertha H. Danner, $1.10; Florence Carlson, $1.07. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH 
Miss A. F. Arnold, George Wigglesworth, Miss Susan 
Upham, Miss Clark, Miss A. W. Morrill, Mrs. Henry S. 
Grew, Mrs. John E. Hudson, Mrs. Adelaide H. Gage, 
A. C. Andrews. 
FIVE DOLLARS EACH 
Mrs. P. A. Clark, Mrs. A. M. es. be Martha 
Webb, Mrs. J. B. Ames, Mrs. Geo. G. Lowell, Mrs. E. H. 
Yandell, for the Angell Memorial in a little 
dog; C larence D. Sheldon, Mrs. Henry L. Hodge, W. P. 
Stearns, Mrs. Mary Smith Hayward. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Miss Annie Goodell, Mrs. E. E. Parker, R. H. Murray, 
Agnes Fitzgerald, M. A. Witwer, G. H. Bailey, Mrs. J. M. 
Willcutt, Eliza H. Pownal, Mrs. George Hollingsworth, 
W. H. Swasey, Mrs. Turle, Mrs. Della Nicholson, Mrs. 
Ella S. Bates, Miss Mary E. Emery, Mrs. M. Welsh, Emma 
W. Shuler, D.D. 

Interest, $415.4 

Small sale s, $45. 33. 


Dumb 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 
TERMS: 

One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 50 cents. 
Special price to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children's i 00 


All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be 
sent to HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 

OFFICE OF THE SOCIETIES: 

45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

OU “3 DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all our 
Societi 

ADV "ERTISING RATES sent upon application. 

Manuscripts and all communications intended for Our 
Dumb Animals should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


Veterinary Column | 
; 


Our Dumb 


Animals 


For Primary and Grammar Grades: 
A delightful story which will appeal to all classes of children, 


PRINCE RUDOLF’S QUEST | 

; By IDA KENNISTON | 

150 pages, with frontispiece, fancy board covers, 58 cents, postpaid | 

For High Schools and Adults: | 


A life-time collection of anecdotes about birds, by a great bird lover and rare scholar, 
in which the little creatures are shown to be men’s friends, helpers and teachers, | 


THE BIRDS OF GOD 
By THERON BROWN of The Youth’s Companion 
An ideal volume for supplementary reading. 


318 pa; 
plates. 


Invaluable to teachers and parents. 


t top, bound in blue vellum, stamped in gold, with five full-page colored 
liar, postpaid. 


THE HUMANE IDEA 


By DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 
A condensation of the fundamental facts of the origin and growth of the humane spirit 


from ancient times to the present day, with an account of the rise of societies for the 
protection of animals. 


72 pages, cloth, 25 cents, postpaid. 
American Humane Education Society, 45 Milk Street, Boston 


| 
| 


International Trust Company 


MILK, DEVONSHIRE AND ARCH STREETS, BOSTON, MASS. 


INCORPORATED 1879 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS $4,000,000,00 


CHARTER PERPETUAL 


SOLICITS THE BUSINESS of Individuals, Firms, Corporations, and 
Trustees. 


INTEREST ALLOWED on Deposits Subject to Check. Special Rates 
on Time Deposits. Issues Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposit. 

ACTS AS EXECUTOR, Administrator and Trustee of Estates and as | 
Trustee, Registrar, and Transfer Agent of Railroad and Other Corpora- | 
tions. 


New Safe Deposit Vaults 
Largest and Most Perfectly Appointed in New England 


JOHN M. GRAHAM, President 


FREDERICK AYER, Vice-President 
HERBERT WELLINGTON, Vice-President 


HENRY L. JEWETT, Secretary 


NED BREWSTER’S | || G. J. 

YEAR IN THE BIG WOODS | | 
By Chauncey J. Hawkins 

An engrossing account of a city boy’s year in the New | 

Brunswick wilds, for 12 to 16. Illustrated from photo- 
| 


19 Bromfield Street 


graphs $1.20 net; by mail $1.31. | | 
LITTLE, BROWN & Boston 


| 


ESSELEN 
|| Successor to Mrs. J. C. White 


| Has now displayed the choicest designs in Christmas 
and New Year Cards and Booklets the markets 
Many exclusive patterns are shown 


LAMMATION THROAT 


Hoarseness, cough, bronchial, and asthmatic 
troubles are relieved promptly by the use of 


BROWNRN’S 


Boston 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


«We have pleased our patrons 40 years” | 


Flowers 
J. NEWMAN & SONS CORP’N 


24 Tremont Street, Boston 
Designs and Decorations 
Telephone your orders if more convenient 


BADGES, BUTTONS, MEDALS 
Of all kinds for Humane Societies, Lodges, etc. : 
CELLULOID NOVELTIES 


Write for SAMPLES and PRICES 
P. O. Box K, Milford, N. H. 


Safe to use whenever required to check a cough or give 
relief in any throat trouble. Entirely free from opiates in 
any form. Singers and speakers will find them excellent 
for clearing the voice. 


Sold everywhere in boxes — never in bulk 


Prices 25c., 50c. and $1.00 
Sample sent free on request 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON,. MASS. 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL 


DANIEL D LEE 


HORSES ARE CHARGED $3.00 FOR THE FIRST DAY, $1.50 A DAY THEREAFTER 


Dogs and Smaller Animals, 5o0c. per Day 


HORSE AMBULANCE ON CALL Telephone Tremont gg1 and 992 


549 ALBANY STREET 
Cor. Dedham 


CALLS MADE DAY AND NIGHT 


JAMES FORGIE’S SONS 


20 South Market Street 
BOSTON 


For over Forty Years 


7 Makers of Good Harness and 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


Published by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., is for sale at 45 Milk 533 


Street, Boston, at these prices, postpaid: 


About the Horse 


About — Animals 


Distributors of Horse Goods 


Black Beauty (English), cloth, 20 cents ..... paper 9 cts. | For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 20 cts. ............. aper 10 cts. 

Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 2 cents each, or 00 per 100 Gold 1 Mine Holtyhurst cloth, 20 ets. . paper 

The Horse — Treat tofs , Galls, ete... .69 ie Strike at Shane's, clot paper 7 cts. 

No. 5 30 | Slaughter-house Reform, by Dr. Rowley, 37 pp. 10 cts. D r. A C D A N E LS 

The Horse’s Prayer, large post-card ........ 

The Horse's Prayer, card in two colors ..... fo Angell Prize Contest Recitations .......... paper 16 cts. For Horses, Cows, Dogs, Cats, Sheep and 
The Horse’s Point of View, post-card ...... on A Talk with the Teacher ........... --$ .40 per 100 Swine, are the guaranteed kind, money 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts. ...small 30 cts. 
Only @ Dog, 08; OOF cloth 35 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog. by Vesi, post-card ..... $1.00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos.3and4-.. 30“ “ 


About the Bird 


Exercises for Teachers and Pupils 


Sterling silver stick pin 


Woman’s Indifference, by Dr. Rowley . 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1. 50 sd “ 


Band of Mercy Buttons 


White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border. 
Large, two cents each; small, one cent. 


tefunded if not satisfied kind. Ask your 
dealer for them. Send for new books on 
ie any of these animals, ro cents. Dr. A. C. 
Daniels, 172 Milk Street, Boston. 


The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 20 cts. 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. l and 2 .. $.30 per 100 


How the Birds Help the Farmer ........... 30 

The Air-gun and the Birds ................ 

An Appeal to Every Woman .............. eee 
About the Cat 

Humane Education Leaflet,,No.8 ......... $.30 per 100 

“Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation” ............ — 

“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 5c. per doz... .40 “ “ 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cents; small, 5 cents 
Ribbon badges, gold-stamped, 8 cents; mang 4 cents 
Band of Mercy Register 8 cents each 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only). .$3. = per 100 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership ....... 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ...........-- 1.00 ae 


No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 
The above can be had in smaller numbers at the same 


rates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by 
freight or express. 


45 Milk Street, Boston 


Importer and dealer in fine sing- 


CHARLES LUDLAM 
ing canaries and talking parrots. 


BIRD Gold fish and aquaria. Angora 


cats and all kinds of pet stock. Birds taken to board. 
69 Bromfield Street and 20 Bosworth Street 
Boston, Mass. Telephone Main 4299-W | 
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Angell Memorial Animals’ Hospital and 
Headquarters for Our Two Societies 


— 


The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The Angell Memorial Hospital for Animals marks a forward movement in humane work. It 
does this while at the same time it is a monument to George Thorndike Angell, and becomes 
the headquarters for all the activities of our Societies. 


The location chosen seems in many respects ideal. The Hospital will stand in the same 
beautiful section of the city with the Art Museum, the Grand Opera House, the splendid group 
of Harvard Medical School buildings, the new million dollar home of the Y. M. C. A., anda 
large number of noble hospitals either already finished or in the course of construction. In five 
years this will be the greatest hospital center on the face of the globe. 


Our land has been bought and paid for from money already contributed for this purpose. 
We believe that wherever human hearts beat in sympathy with those principles of “kindness, 
justice, and mercy to every living creature,” to promulgate which Mr. Angell devoted his life, 
there will be a response to our appeal to erect for him a fitting memorial. 


Every state in the Union should help build this memorial. Thirty-one states and ten 
different countries are represented in the $60,000 already contributed. 


$1,000,000 
Francis H. Rowley / Building & Endowment 


Fund 
Mrs. George T. Angell 


Nathaniel T. Kidder Executive Committee 


45 Milk Street, Boston. 


